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The Week. 


err is in politics almost a complete lull. Nothing new seems 
i likely to come up in either House, and the ‘‘managers” are 
simply occupied in discovering modes of gratifying their own grudges. 
The attempted exclusion from the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the only men on the Republican side who know anything 
about foreign affairs, was a curious illustration of the height to 
which “cussedness” has risen in that body. There are numerous signs 
at present that many of the chiefs are at last studying the new civil- 
service rules, to see what is the best way of “ getting round” them. 
The opposition to the rules among all classes of politicians is deep 
and deadly, and the public need not hope for their submission to 
them except by continual pressure. Some conceal their rage better 
than others, but all are furious. The probabilities are that it is 
the “monarchical tendencies” of ‘the so-called reform” which 
will during the winter excite most of their attention, and the Presi- 
dent will certainly have a hard fight if he stands firm. The ease 
with which Mr. Conkling got Mr. Ward Hunt appointed to the Su- 
preme Court, makes many of them flatter themselves that “ things 
are not going to be so bad after all”; but we must remind these 
gentlemen that though Mr. Hunt was ‘ Conkling’s man,” he is a 
good lawyer, and in all other respects fit for the place. 





Alabama appears to have quicted down under the power of the 
Washington authorities, who suggested by the mouth of the Attor- 
ney-General a settiement, which by implication condemned the 
Republican governor, on the one hand, for his disregard of law, and, 
on the other, the Democrats for fraudulent counting, and which 
both parties have accepted. It will, as we suppose, result in a 
Republican victory when the vote shall have been recounted in the 
districts where the Republicans alleged frauds. 
fact, we do hope Democratic papers will for a moment stop parad- 
ing the wrongs of the Constitution. And we say this because we 
are to some extent in sympathy with their fears. Butto cry ‘‘ Con- 
stitution” when the next unpartisan man you meet in the street 
knows perfectly that the stupid Alabama Democracy have been try- 
ing to convert a Republican victory into a Democratic victory, and 
trampled on all law in the attempt—to ask him to listen to argu- 





In view of this | 


———_—__==—— 
law just at present. 
bag legislation, violative of all decency, which was passed years 
ago to secure Republican ascendency. Or one may say longer ago 
than that, and recall the oppressions of slavery, and the methcds of 
reconstruction that Southern folly and violence seemed to necessi- 


The whole business lay in germ in the carpet- 


tate—perhaps did really necessitate to their fullest extent. It is 
perhaps idle to attempt settling just now how much cheating War- 


fod 


moth did in the election; or just how much unblushing lying there 
is in the Lynch-Longstreet return of votes (made * pursuant to an 
act entitled, An act to regulate the conduct and secure the purity ot 
elections,” passed March 16, 1870), which was made with few or no 
returns before the board; nor whether Kellogg is eligible to the 
gubernatorial chair at all; nor whether Pinchback can be at once 
Lieutenant-Governor, Congressman-at-large, and President of the 
Senate; nor, in short, anything else certainly about the muddle; 
except perhaps this, that there is a general feeling—which would 
be stronger than it is were these New Orleans wranglers not such a 
coil of vipers—that it is an uncomfortable sight to see a State elec- 
tion count for so little in the choice of a governor, and the United 
States court and garrison for so much. 


The investigation into the Credit Mobilier scandal is going on 
at Washington, the committee sitting with closed doors. In view 
of the report which the committee will by-and-by make, it may be 
as well to state what the real gravamen of the charges in this case 
is—what the knowing ones say really took place. Inthe first place, 
the Pacific Railroad was really built by the United States, and not, 
as is commonly supposed, by a few patriotic gentlemen who thought 
a highway between the Atlantic and Pacilic necessary for their 
country’s good. The United States advanced all the money after 
the first “section” of the road was built, and then it passed through 
the hands of the Crédit Mobilier, a company composed of Messrs. 
A., B. & C., into the hands of the Pacitie Railroad Company, com- 
posed of Messrs. C., B. & A. In other words, the Crédit Mobilier was a 
ring formed for the purpose of * sweating ” the money. The books of 
the company have, we believe, never seen the light. It is generally 
supposed, too, by those who are “inside polities,” that Mr. Oakes 
Ames went to Washington for the purpose of helping the scheme 
along, and that what he really did to intluence Congressmen was 


| to sell them stock—on which, it Was well understood, an enormous 


ments never so-sound on principles never so important to liberty, | 


is to ask a vain thing and to injure your own cause. It was the 
late editor of the Tribune, we believe, who used to say that he had 
found that when nobody could bring any other argument against a 


good measure, the argument that it was ‘“ unconstitutional” was | 


sure to be brought forward. And we all know what a feeling as 
regards the Constitution this view, be the same true or false, gene- 
rated in minds of a certain kind. 





In Louisiana there is confusion of all sorts, and there has been 


eysge : ° \ 
some apparent danger of a fight between the militia acting for 


Warmoth ‘and the police acting for Pinchback, but no blood has 
been sheg, and none, we suppose, will be. So far Pinchback, 
Packard, Kellogg, and Casey are uppermost, for the President, 
why we do not know, has recognized that faction as being the 
government of Louisiana. 
straighten this tangled skein. One party seems to have just asmuch 
equity, to an ounce, as the other; and as for who has most law, 
each has an enormous quantity, though we suspect that Warmoth 
bas the most on his side. But there has been so much lawlessness 
all along; that really it would sem to matter little which had most 


We certainly cannot tell how to, 


dividend was about to be declared—for a price which would have 
been fair enough if there had been no dividend coming, but, with 
the dividend, made the whole transaction a gift instead of a sale. 
As to the truth of this we express no opinion; but these are the 
charges, which ought to be disproved; and to suppose that a close 
committee report is going to do it, is very childish. 





Secretary Boutwell is working before the Committee of Ways 
and Means for permission to put another loan on the market through 
a syndicate with a commission of one and a half per cent., which is 
what the last loan apparently cost, though the law did not allow it. 
This time Mr. Boutwell is apparently desirous of having the law on 
his side, which shows that he has learnt something since last year, 
though some papers treat his application as a sign of stiff-necked- 
ness. But it makes all the difference in the world whether Congress 
fixes the amount of the commission or Mr. Boutwell fixes it. As to 
the amount, Mr. Boutwell is probably as good a judge as anybody. 
The loan could probably be sold in open market for as much be- 
low par as the commission and other allowances to the syndicate 
will amount to (they amounted in all to over $9,000,000, or about 5 
per cent. on the last loan); but the ears of a great many people seem 
to be tickled by calling the sale of bonds a sale “ at par,” and calling 
the discount a “ commission,” or “ interest,” or something that will 
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disguise the fact that the sale was mot “at par”; just as during the 
war Mr. Chase could not bear to sell bonds at sixty in gold, so he 
issued greenbacks enough to disguise the transaction, or, as he 


called it, ‘‘tloat the loan,” and make it go at par in grecnbacks. | 
| efforts to make some salvage at last of his reputation. 


It seems to the erdinary mind as if the wisest plan under all cir- 
cumstances would be to give Mr. 


‘‘the market price.” If this market price does make the interest 
really greater than Mr. Boutwell thinks it ought to be, it will be a 
misfortune ; but it will be @ fact which the Amcrican people are 
entitled to know in all its nakedness. Indeed, all devices for keep- 
ing from a free community a knowledge of the exact state of its 
own credit in the markets of the world are highly reprehensible, if 
they do not smell of fraud. 


Mr. Boutwell has, in reply to a resolution of the House, furnished 
at last an explanation of the reissue of the $5,000,000 greenbacks 
in October, and it is a very curious explanation. It appears that 
the person who thus took upon himself to increase the volume of 
the currency was not even the Secretary of the Treasury, but the 
Assistant-Secretary, Judge Richardson, and the object of the re- 
issue was ‘the relief of the business of the country, then suffering 
from the large demand for currency employed in moving the crops 
from the South and West”; that is, in short, that a gentleman 
named Richardson, whom most people have hardly ever heard of, 
settled in his own mind that the American nation needed more 
currency to move its products from its farms to its ports, and 
he thereupon, on his own motion, added whatever he thought 
proper to its circulating medium. Mr. Boutwell now tells the 
House that this was done under the theory, laid down in two judg- 
ments of the Supreme Court, that the acts authorizing the 
issue of greenbacks ‘contemplated a permanent circulation of 
$400,000,000 until the resumption of specie payments,” and actually 
treats as of no account the subsequent acts of April, 1866, and Feb- 
ruary, 1868—the first of which authorized Secretary McCulloch to 
“retire” greenbacks, notoriously with the view of contracting the 
currency ; and the second of which, in withdrawing the authority 
conferred by the first, explains in terms that the “retiring or can- 
celling ” authorized by the first was for the “reduction of the cur- 
rency.” So that Mr. Boutwell’s defence is substantially that a judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court on the intent of an act passed in 1862 
deprives acts passed in 1866 and 1868 of all force, though they are 
neither contradictory nor unconstitutional, and leaves him and all 
his subordinates at liberty to exercise a powcr never vet conferred 
on a single man in any free country. 
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Soutwell legal authority to sell | 
bonds for what they will bring, and call the sum offered for them | 
| himself to them. 











to know that it will inevitably be made. 
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We cannot say precisely how much truth there may be in this 
rumor—over which, by the bye, we hope none of our brethren 
of the press will go quite crazy. Our own opinion about it 
is that Hall has been for some time engaged in spasmodic 
When- 
ever he has felt himself strong he has intermitted his efferts, 
and whenever his heart sunk a little he once more betook 
If he could secure the favor of some influ- 
ential Republicans by a plot of the kind now charged aguinst 
him, and they happened to approach him in one of his craven mo- 
ments, why, trust him for joining in—and for joining in, too, with no 
thought for anything outside his own comfortable skin. As for the 
attempt of certain Republicans to run the Legislature next winter 
in the interest of a local Ring, how composed we do not know, of 
course we some time since were far enough advanced frem infancy 
Some of Hall’s re- 
cent appointments indicate that there may be a compact such as 
is charged. Others, again, have confirmed us in the notion that he 
is looking out for himself alone. There is a fair chance, too, that 
with a large host of incapable persons he will succeed. We have 
heard from one gentleman of our acquaintance—a man of mature 
years, & United States official, a free and accepted mason who has 
passed his thirty-second degree, the head of a family, liable to 
jury duty, a legal voter—the sagacious and creditable remark, that 
he thought it one of the noblest acts of Mayor Hall’s life “that he 
went down Broadway, on Thursday, at the head of Mr. Greeley’s 
funeral procession-—he, a political enemy.” We submit that 
the acts of an American gentleman who, if justice were done, 
would be in jail with his head shaved ; or, at least, in hiding like 
his friend Connolly; or, at the very least, in Havana with his 
friend Tom Fields, should not be of vast consequence. 





The trouble among the insurance companies has ended in the 
retreat of the Mutual from its position. It publishes a remonstrance 
from various other companies, and a report of the proceedings 
thereon of its own Board, in which a resolution is passed abandon- 
ing the proposed change, at least for the present, in deference to 
these companies. The reason of the surrender, we think, strikes 
the public as odd, inasmuch as the remonstrance of the other com- 
panies, which ought to have had little if any weight in view of the 
Actuary’s report, was preceded by a very vigorous remonstrance 
from the Mutual’s own policy-holders, which ought, under all cireum- 
stances, to have had a good deal of weight. That existing policy- 
holders, or at least a majority of them, or even a large minority, 
think their policies would be endangered by any change in the con- 
duct of the business, ought to be in the eyes of any company an al- 


_ most overwhelming reason for not making it, because, when a man 


There is an opinion, loudly urged in some quarters, that Mayor | 


Hall is leagued with certain Republicans of this city to tie the hands 
of Mr. Havemeyer, the game being said to be this: Havemeyer’s 
election is said to have displeased as much as it surprised certain 
gentlemen, who at once began scheming for a way of making him 
innocuous. As without good legislation at Albany this winter he 
will be almost helpless, the politicians in question decided on “ fix- 
ing things at Albany.” To this end, some of the Democratic muni- 
cipal officials, who were in such a position that Mayor Hall could 
apply the screws to them, are asserted to have presented involun- 
tary resignations, their places being filled by Republicans of intlu- 
ence at Albany—that is to say, capable of controlling votes there 
by giving small places here to “ workers.” The affidavit stage of this 
accusation has not yet been reached, and we fancy it will not be; 
but it is certain that the silver-tongued O’Gorman has resigned the 
place of Corporation Counsel,.and that Mr. E. Delafield Smith, an 
old hand atthe political bellows, has been appointed, and has been 
publicly informed by the Committee of Seventy, and also by 
the Union League Club, that he will be regarded as a renegade in 
league with Hall unless he resigns as soon as Mr. Havemeyer takes 
Hall’s place 





insures his life, he does not simply contract for the payment of a 
certain sum to his representatives at his death, but for peace of 
mind on a certain designated matter during the remainder of his 
life, and he is as much entitled to the one as the other. 





Since the publication of our recent article on the city of Wash- 
ington, the annual report of the Board of Public Works to the 
President has been published, by which it appears that the debts 
and liabilities incurred by the Board amount to about $7,000,000, 
instead of $10,000,000 as had been supposed. But Mr. Roosevelt, of 
New York, has moved an enquiry into the actual debt of the Dis- 
trict, and in the course of his remarks asserted that the report con- 
tained fraudulent items. Mr. Roosevelt stated that after having 
attended regularly the investigation into the affairs of the District, 
he was of opinion that the work undertaken by the board would cost 
not less than $20,000,000. He also stated one very interesting and 
important fact, which is, that the board “had gone far in excess” 
of the appropriations made by the Territorial Legislature. In one 
case, $90,000 had been appropriated, but the board had expended 
$270,000. Mr. Roosevelt then made the very suggestive point, that 
inasmuch as the Board of Public Works is not the agent of the 
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people of the District, being appointed by the President and 
Senate, the District will not be responsible for debts which it incurs 
in excess of legislative appropriations, but that the General Govern- 
ment will be. 


The case of the city, therefore, is even more anomalous than 
was supposed. Here are the property-holders of a community 
having on the one hand an enormous debt suddenly forced 
upon them by the votes of contractors and laborers who expect to 
pocket the money, and on the other hand the debt doubled or 
trebled by an administrative board which the community did not 
appoint and cannot remove. This seems like travelling back to cer- 
tain aristocratic and arbitrary times, when one class of persons in 
want of money would get it by the simple process of imposing a tax 
on those who had been at the pains of accumulating property. 
Such a state of things at the seat of the government must shock the 
souls and consciences of all “advanced thinkers” and “ wateh- 
dogs of the Treasury.” Yet we notice that Mr. Starkweather 
thought there was very little in it, and that Mr. Dawes, with charac- 
teristic regard for economy, opposed the enquiry as likely to cost too 
inuch, and proposed to reduce it so that it would cost little and 
amount tonothing. The report of the board contains some interest- 
ing statements; among others, a table showing the “ ratio of street 
areas to areas of certain cities.” Of European cities, it appears 
that Paris has the least proportion of its area in streets, viz., 25 
per cent., and Vienna the largest, viz. 35 per cent. Of American 
cities, Boston has the least proportion, 26 per cent., and Washington 
the largest, 54 per cent. Thus it appears that the poorest city on 
the list has the most extravagant thoroughfares; to be added to 
which burden is the fact that four-tenths of the property in the Dis- 
trict is held by an owner which never pays taxes, which receives 
the benefit of all improvements, and which has contributed since 
1802 but one-tenth of the cost to the other owners’ nine-tenths 
This owner is the General Government. 





We are glad, for the credit of the American name, to be able to 
say that highly favorable reports have been received from the 
Emma mine. Thirteen monthly dividends have been paid since 
the sale to the Englishmen, while the delivery has been during the 
summer and is now about seventy-five tons of ore daily. This will 
do much to neutralize the effect in foreign markets of the Bowles 
failure, the great diamond bubble, and the petroleum bubble; and 
is peculiarly gratifying, owing to the position of General Schenck 
towards the enterprise. But the General must not trust to his 
luck again, and ought to retire while the dividends are coming in. 


In asomewhat bemuddled passage in the “‘ Week ” of our last issue | 


we spoke of the “‘ Landrath” as if it were the Provincial Assembly. 
We left our meaning as to the action of the County Assemblies 
somewhat obscure. What we ought to have said was that the 
County Assemblies will now have the right of presenting candi- 
dates to the king for the office of ‘“‘ Landrath,” or president of the 
executive council of the county, and that the king will probably in 
practice make the appointment from the list thus nominated, though 
not legally bound to do so. 





The Prussian Parliament has taken two additional steps in its 
war against the Papacy, and they are important, as showing that 
there is to be no quarter given. The Bishop of Ermeland has ex- 
communicated Professor Wollmann, a theological instructor in the 
Braunberg Gymnasium —a state institution—for refusing to accept 
the dogma of infauibility, but the Government took no notice of it. 
Whereupon a member of the Catholic party in the Lower House 
moved that religious instruction in Government schools should not 
be imparted by persons under sentence of excommunication; to 
whieh the Government replied, that if bishops could 





turn state | fire as the rotin 
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officials out of their places by excommunication, it would prove that 
the civil power was subordinate to the ecclesiastical, which was by 
no means the case; that, in the eves of the state, Catholies 
Catholics, whether they accepted the dogma of infallibility or not; 
and that Professor Wollmann must stay where he was, and the House 


‘* passed to the order of the day” by 264 to81 votes. On the following 


were 


day, the champions of the Church tried their luck once more, and 
again suffered an overwhelming defeat. A motion condemning the 


exclusion of monks and nuns from teaching in public schools was 
defeated by 242 against 83 votes, the Minister, Dr. Falk, declaring, 
amidst great cheering, that the Government, if supported by the 
people, would see that the laws were obeyed, no matter who kicked 
against them. 


The last phase of the dispute between the Right and Leit in the 
French Assembly was a debate on Saturday last on the petitions 
for a dissolution, which began to pour in in considerable numbers. 
The debate was as usual very fierce, the champions of the Right 
being unusually violent, and foremost among them their best orator 
the Due d’Audriffet-Pasquier. Gambetta also spoke defiantly, but 
without other results than an increase of bitterness; and when the 
vote was taken, the Assembly “ passed to the order of the day” 
the equivalent of laying the petitions on the table—by a majority of 
409 to 201. What will happen next nobody ventures to predict. 
jut there is one new feature showing itself in the situation, and 
this is one of considerable interest: the dynastie divisions in the 
ranks of the Right and Right Centre are apparently dying out, and 
the whole of the monarchists are being rapidly moulded into a solid 
body, capable of acting together with great decision, as in the pre- 
sent case. Moreover, this body is becoming rather Conservative 
than Monarchist; that is, it is concerning itself less about the 
form of the government, and more about keeping the Radicals out 
of power. It does not care so much as it did whether there shall 
be a republic or a monarchy, and it cares more whether Gambetta 
and his friends get into the administration. His accession would 
mean, in their eyes, danger to the property and social order, and 
they are now fighting him rather as a social innovator than as a 
politician. This accounts for the fury of Audriffet-Pasquier’s at- 
tack, for he is ordinarily a calm and moderate man. We have 
given elsewhere some reasons for thinking that the country would 
consider the dissolution of the Assembly without making a consti- 
tution the equivalent of a revolution, and that the public mind in 
its panic would then occupy itself, not with the provision of *‘ checks 
and balances,” but with strengthening the ‘one-man power,” and 
providing a suecessor for M. Thiers. 


The one certain result of the imbroglio thus far is that the ma 


jority in the Assembly has broken with M,Thicrs, and that there is 


little or no chance of their working together harmoniously again. 
The Kerdel Committee, as it is called, have reported in favor of 
ministerial responsibility, and objected to M. Thiers’s participation 
in the debates of the Assembly. When the report was read in the 
Assembly, a motion for postponement, made in M. Thiers’s interest, 
was carried by a majority of only 24, large numbers abstaining from 
voting. On the other hand, the retirement of M. Thiers would be 
regarded by the country asa public calamity. The Bank of France 
declares it would injure the late loans, and there are stories that 
Germany would look on it as an excuse for asking fresh guarantees. 
The committee appointed to report on the bill regulating the suf- 
frage, which contained a majority of members of the Right, has 
added fresh fuel to the flames by rccommending twenty-one years 
as the age at which citizens should be allowed to vote, and the dis- 
qualification of all persons while serving in the army. ‘This last re- 
striction, coupled with compulsory military service, would amount 
in practice, for the bulk of the male population, to fixing tweuty- 
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“THE PEOPLE” AND THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


A tended to supply some particular defect in our city charter or 
to meet some political evil existing in our city community. If there 
only a single defect or evil to provide for, so that a single 
remedy would be sufficient ; or if the defects and evils which con- 
fessedly exist were severable, so that we could treat one without 


NUMBER of propositions are now before the public, each in- 


were 


It is, therefore, idle to talk of any one change as certain to effect 
a reformation. Some persons are strenuous in asserting that all 
necessary to be done is to restore to ‘the people” of New York 
full and complete power to manage their own municipal affairs. But 
there has never been a time when a majority of the people could 
not have restrained the city government in its expenditures, and 


' compelled an honest administration of its affairs, if there had been 


making the others worse, the task of amending the charter would | 


he comparatively light. The case, however, is that of a patient 
suffering from a complication of disorders, in which we cannot call in 
three or four physicians who make particular diseases specialties, 
and bid each of them proceed to deal with that disorder which he 


best understands; it is one which requires a comprehensive mind, | 


able to perceive the relations which all bear to each other and to the 
patient. 

It must be borne in mind that there are certain fundamental 
evils, as they may be termed, underlying our city government, and 
that 
complete in its details, which dees not take them in as conditions 
to the problem. In the first place, it is an incontrovertible fact that 
not only a large portion, but even a large majority, of our popula- 
tion consists of foreigners, ignorant, unused to the exercise of the 
elective franchise, unendowed with the self-restraint and instinetive 
discrimination of men bred to the responsibilities of citizenship and 
self-government, and trained from the day of their landing to follow 
the political leadership of the men whom we are virtually trying to 
depose and keep deposed. In a European city community this 
mass would simply have to be provided for, and that would be 
regarded as a sufficiently difficult task; but with us they have 
been elevated to the rank of providers. Having nothing of 
the sense of responsibility, they nevertheless have the power of 
voting; and as this power without responsibility is for the present 
inevitable, many persons are disposed to ignore it altogether, and 
plan a charter on the pure assumption that the responsible part of 
the community constitutes the majority. In the second place, the re- 
spectable part of the community, as it is termed, consists of men 
struggling with the highest taxes and highest rents to be found in 
any city in the world —a majority of whom have no early associations 
with the city, having come here in the pursuit of wealth, most of 
whom are more engrossed in business, and all of whom are more in- 
different to the duties of citizenship, than any other American com- 
munity. 
men of New York are too busy to vote,” and voting is but a small 
part of the sacrifice necessary for effective action. In the third 
place, our machinery of government, through the frequency of elec- 
tions and the number of offices to be filled by election, is so eompli- 
eated as to have called into existence certain bands of trained 
plunderers known as professional politicians ; and the system is such 
that it not only secures to these men constant occupation, but it also 
furnishes them with the means for carrying on their predatory war- 
fare, by providing for their followers an immense number of offices 
always vacant, or, what is the same thing, about to become vacant. 
Therefore, we see, as the results of our system and the conditions of 
our society, first, a set of adventurers, who in the nineteenth cen- 
tury are professional politicians, but who in the fourteenth would 
have been free-riders and outlaws; second, a respectable commu- 
nity peculiarly ill-fitted to contend with them; third, a large igno- 
rant populace furnishing them with the armed following they espe- 
cially require; and fourth, the means provided for rewarding their 
followers, and keeping them constantly equipped and in the field. 
More unfavorable conditions for the existence of free government, 


no scheme for a charter can succeed, however ingenious or 


It has been for at least thirty years a saying that “the | 


| 


and more adroit artifices for the maintenance of all that is bad in | 


our present system, could hardly have been framed and forced upon 
a community. Our present civilization does not admit of the armed 
bands that existed in the Middle Ages, going about the country as 
land-pirates levying contributions on cities, but we are subjected to 
the same plunderings, eflected in the guise of ‘ politics ” instead of 
ia the guise of warfare. 


a majority really determined to do it. The trouble has not been 
with the power, but with ‘‘ the people ”—a people in part absorbed 
in other matters, and in part fully satisfied with their city affairs 
and the men who manage them. The persons who favor this general 
restoration of power to the people must do so in the recollection of 
earlier times, and in forgetfulness of the fact that the first mer- 
chants and lawyers of New York then controlled political meetings 
and deemed it an honor to hold the office of alderman. ‘The depar- 
ture of local powers was not a cause but a sequence ; after the de- 
cline in our municipal affairs had become apparent, the increased 
interference of the State with the city government was invoked as 
a remedy. 

Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, an acute and experienced lawyer, who 
has lately had his attention turned to the city administrations of 
other countries, has also sketched the outline of certain changes. A 
leading feature in Mr. Eaton’s plan, as we gather from the outline 
of it, which has been published, is the doing away with our Assem- 
bly districts. These Assembly districts, as Mr. Eaton says, are 
little nests for little politicians. They are indeed ; but breaking-up 
the “nests” will not exterminate the occupants. So long as their 
food remains, it will not trouble politicians of this kind long to find 
shelter. The practical working of the old county system of elect- 
ing members of the legislature by a general ticket was not without 
its advantages, yet it must be remembered that the men who nomi- 
nated, as well as those who were nominated, belonged to a different 
order from those who now figure in conventions. Looking back to 
the “tickets” of that day, we see that each party ‘‘ headed” its 
ticket with the names of two or three prominent and respected 
citizens. Then came some names with the intent apparently of at- 
tracting certain classes of voters—a well-known shipbuilder, a popu- 
lar iron-worker, and the like. As for the remainder of the “ ticket,” 
we infer that such gentlemen as Mr. Luther Bradish and Gulian C. 
Verplanck would not have consented to go on a ticket with Mr. 
Jobn Morrissey or even with Senators O’Brien and Tweed. Hence 
there was a certain restraint upon the members of a convention, 
and while mere politicians did force their way upon the “ tickets,” 
still they were politicians of good character, whom an honest man 
need not have been ashamed to shake hands with. But behind this 
machinery of convention and election there was a controlling power 
operating upon politicians in the almost equal numbers of the two 
political parties. When the Whig and Democratic parties were so 
evenly balanced in the city that causes which would now be utap- 
preciable turned the scale, it was incumbent upon good party 
managers to make up a ticket which would bring out the full 
strength of their party. 

The supposed evil of the county ticket, or rather the cause of 
the discontent which it produced, was the fact that almost in- 
variably it was wholly Whig or wholly Democratic. Whig politi- 
cians in strong Whig wards or country towns thought that it would 
be muck better to be always sure of one representative whom they 
could elect, than to share the chances of the general ticket. There 
were also ambitious Democrats, in strong Whig counties, who be- 
lieved that they might go up to the legislature from a district, but 
who knew they had not a chance of ever representing the county. 
Thus a petty selfishness overthrew a valuable system which had 
tended to uphold the integrity and character of the legislature ; 
and perhaps the best evidence that it may prove a valuable system 
for us at this day, may be found in the fact that every politician of 


| each political party foresees in the system some trouble for himself, 


and ridicules it as a scheme as chimerical as even the reform of 
the civil service. 
Whatever our reforms may be; to be effective they must relieve 
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the busier portion of our citizens from making an annual sacrifice | 


of time and money; they must do away with the political prizes 
which are now to be found attracting the worst part of the commu- 
nity, in the form of offices always within the reach of the most unde- 
serving; and they must secure to the tax-paying portion of our in- 
habitants, not the control of their own city, for that seems now an 
impossibility, but the means for always securing in the Common 
Council a powerful obstructive minority. At this moment there are 
not many men in this city who think less about “ reform,” and have 
less time to think about it, than the officers elected through the 
“reform movement.” 
in honesty, and are therefore of course better administrators as 
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are reached by argument; and with neither of them, therefore, 
could an average American carry on a republican: government. 
There is, for instance, no use in attempting to discuss the usury 
laws with a gentleman who is firmly convinced that God has fixed 
the rate of interest at seven per cent., or going into constitutional 
convention with a gentleman who feels within him a certainty, | 
of which he declines to give the source, that monarchy or a re- 


| public is the only government adapted to human needs, and who 


They are an improvement on the old ones | 


well as better legislators; but improvements in the city and State | 
government can hardly be expected at their hands, for the simple | 
reason that their time and thoughts are all but wholly oceupied in | 


finding places or work for the men who helped to elect them. The 


various problems of government by which the mind of the public | 


is so greatly disturbed are to an average city official or legislator 
questions of ‘‘ lunar politics ”—that is, good things to talk about, but 
things which do not particularly concern him. His business is to 
see that his ‘“ workers” are in some way quartered on the city, or 
State, or national treasury, and that ‘the party” profits by “the 
tidal wave; ” but he leaves reform to “ the doctrinaires.” 


“DIVINE RIGHT” IN FRANCE. 

HE contest in France becomes more interesting and exciting as 
time wears on, and, as there is little chance that a dissolution 

of the Assembly, even if this should now occur, will bring it to an 
end, it is worth while to make another effort to throw light on it, 
particularly as there appears some danger that the public judgment 
on it on this side of the water may be perverted by the dexterous 
use of “phrases.” In the first place, nothing is more likely to breed 
delusion about the whole matter than the practice of calling Gam- 
betta a “republican,” in the sense in which Americans use that 
term. The plain truthis, that to those who believe in constitutional 
government—that is, a government of laws, and not of men; and also 
to those who believe in government by the people, or the majority, 


Gambetta and bis following in the Assembly—which numbers about | 


130 all told—are nearly if not quite as objectionable as the Legiti- 
mists. This may seem a startling assertion to those who judge 
things by their names, because the Legitimists call themselves mo- 
narchists, while Gambetta says he is a democrat ; but a few minutes’ 
reflection will show its soundness. At the bottom of all constitu- 
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tional government and all republican government, properly so called, | 
in our day, there must, and there does in reality lie, whether ex- | 


pressed or only implied, an admission that government has its origin 
in convention—that is, that it is an instrument of human contri- 
vance, for the satisfaction of human needs, and ought to be changed 
or renewed with strict reference to these needs, both in fourm and 
substance; or, in other words, that it is a human institution, esta- 
blished for certain mundane purposes. A government which claims 


} 


a divine origin, or claims a “natural right” to exist, whether | 
people like it or not, and which professes to have for its object other | 
things than the promotion of human happiness on this earth, may | 


be a good government, but it is not a “republican” or “ popular” 
? 

government in the sense in which we now use these terms. 

not a government which can be carried on by discussion and voting, 


and in which legislation can be based on statistics or be shaped by | 


public opinion. The advocates or conductors of such a government 
always believe themselves, and sometimes declare themselves to be 
either inspired by the Creator of the universe, and under his special 
guidance, or else to be in possession of an intuitional or tran- 
scendental knowledge of what ought to be done, received by some 
process in the nature of an “‘afflatus,” which exempts their conduct 


intimates plainly that if vou think otherwise you are a bad man 
and deserve punishment. Of the first of these kinds of politi- 
cians the Emperor of Russia and the Pope are among the few sur- 
viving specimens ; but in the last we may include the whole body of 
German Junkers and French Legitimists, and the great majority of 
French Radicals, with Gambetta at theirhead. Therefore, to flat 

ter one’s self that Gambetta defends any political principle that Amer 

icans have greatly at heart and which the Right attacks, as some 
of our Sentimentalist friends seem disposed to do, is to fall inte a 
deplorable delusion, which, as American opinion and American 
practice count for a good deal in France at such crises as the pres- 
ent, is likely to work a good deal of mischief. The 
which the United States ought to encourage in all lands is the gov- 
ernment of reason, of persuasion and seclf-restraint, of facts and ex- 
perience. This we know, as well as we know anything, to be good 
for all men; just as we know that it is good to be temperate in 
your meat and drink, to live within vour means, and give your- 
self plenty of fresh air; but what form of government, or what 
particular machinery of administration, is good for any parti- 
cular country, we cannot tell any more than we can tell whether a 
particular man ought to practise law or go into the dry-goods busi- 
ness. This he must find out for himself. Mrs. Micawber thought 
that the success of Barclay & Perkins as brewers was a cheering 
sign for Mr. Micawber, which was a natural enough retlection for 
her to make, but would have been silly in the mouth of a cool by- 
stander. 


rovernment 


That Gambetta is as firmly persuaded of the supernatural or 
extra-natural origin of * the Republic ” as the Legitimists of the di- 
vine right of Henry V., there is unhappily little doubt. He him- 
self got into power in September, 1870, by the rising of a mob in 
the streets of Paris, or, in other words, through a riet with which 
the French people had nothing to do. He was accepted as Minis- 
ter of War simply because, owing to circumstances, he was part of 
the only government which it was possible at that moment to set 
up—a foreign invader, 400,000 strong, being at the same time on 
French soil. Were he a Republican in our sense of the word, how- 
ever, he would, as soon as his escape from Paris had made him 
practically dictator in the open country, have sought as rapidly as 
possible to have secured popular ratitication for his authority, and 
have provided machinery by which his administration would have 
had the support and control of public opinion. Instead of this, he 
proceeded to adopt at once all the most arbitrary processes of the 
Imperial régime, and to suppress all criticism by precisely the same 
means; and no period in French history has ever surpassed in vio- 
lence and in contempt for law his short reign in the provinces, 
The quality of his brain, too, was well exemplified in the fact that, 
although his experience of life had been that of a briefless Paris 


| lawyer of Bohemian habits, he had no hesitation in installing him- 


It is | 


| 


from debate or any of the ordinary human tests of expediency. | 
With neither of these classes is there much use in going into a | 


legislative or other deliberative assembly in which conclusions 


self at Tours not only as the organizer but as the commander of the 
armies in the field. It has appeared by the reports since published 
that he compelled General d’Aurelles des Paladines to advance from 
his lines at Orleans against his own better judgment, we know with 
what disastrous results. More than this: General Chanzy took 
General d’Aurelles’s place, and arranged a defensive campaign—- 
the only one possible with raw, haif-ofticered levies, and took up a 
strong position on the Loire, where he was assailed on the morning 
of the 7th of December by the whole German force, under Prince 
Frederic Charles. During the whole of that and the following day 
he Lore and repulsed assault after assault, he and old Admiral 
Jareguibery almost sweating blood in their anxiety, and knowing 
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well that the last hope of their unhappy country lay in their faith- 
ful swords. On the ®th, Chanzy saw the night fall with relief, for 


he still held his ground, or thought be held it. But he was soon 
bitterly undeceived. He found that General Camés’s division, which | 
covered his right, and had been ordered to bold a strong position to 
the last man, had aetually been recalled to Tours by Gambetta’s | 
direct order, and that the enemy had thus rushed in and turned bis 
(flank, so that the game was up. We need not remind our readers, 
too, that it was Gambetta who organized and despatched against 


Chanzy’s protest the sapient expedition under Bourbaki. 

When France was almost at the enemy’s feet, and there was 
nothing left for the Prussians to do but lay waste the soil, the 
sober-minded men of the country once more raised their voices 
for the election of a legislature to end this mad confusion. Gam- 
betta opposed it with all his might; in other words, he was just 
as unwilling to appeal to the people as the Legitimists in the 
Assembly are now, and for similar though worse reasons; for the 
Legitimists in the Assembly owe their seats to lawful election, while 
he owed his to the yells of a Paris mob. When he could no longer 
prevent the election of an Assembly, he attempted to limit the 
people’s choice of representatives, by publishing a long list of per- 
sons whose election he actually forbade by decree. In other words, 
he has really just as little respect for the people as Henri V., and 
is satisfied, like Henri V., that the only good government for 
France is the one he chooses. In fact, his whole course drew down 
upon him, amid general approbation, M. Thiers’s charitable epithet 
of “fou furieux,” or raging madman, and this was only two short 
years ago. What we are asked to do now is to lavish on him, be- 
cause he clamors for a republic, and calls himself “ Radical,” and 
makes speeches demanding another social upturning, the sympathy 
and good wishes which are undoubtedly duc to those, by whatever 
name they call themselves, who seek to bring about in France the 
final union of liberty and law, but to those only. 

Nor must we condemn the Right without understanding their 
position. Their unwillingness to dissolve and submit a great fun- 
damental question to the electors of the nation wears, in our eyes, 
a very bad look, because to us the submission of a question to the 
people means an appeal to a body of men trained in self-govern- 
ment, used to discussion, thoroughly enlightened through the press 
and the platform on the nature of every question that comes before 
them, and quite familiar with the process of organizing a govern- 
ment through peaceful deliberation. To the thoughtful French- 
man, however, an appeal to the people as to the form of the govern- 
ment means, he well knows, asking a vast body of timid and igno- 
rant peasants, led by the priest and bullicd by the prefect and the 
gendarmes, whether they are fready for another revolution, which 
will place their property in peril and perhaps hand Paris over to 
the Communists. When that question is asked them, they invari- 
ably vote whichever way the Executive seems to wish, and what 
they mean by voting is this or something like it: ‘‘We do not care 
one straw whether you gentlemen in Paris call yourselves a republic 
oramonarehy. Call yourselves what you please; but for God’s 
sake give us a quiet life and security for our property and good 
prices for our products, Keep up the army and the gendarmes; 
pay the rentes; and keep down the Reds in the towns. Don’t ask 
us whether we seek a change; of course we don’t. Whoever is 
chief of the state now, let him remain so by all means. If he styles 
himself a President, well and good; if he would rather be an Em- 
peror, Emperor let him be; but in the name ofall that is sacred, no 
more revolutions.” Now the Right says that if they submit the 
whole question of government to such a public, the result is sure to 
be whatever M. Thiers pleases. The habits and traditions of the 
French people and the peculiar character of the administrative ma- 
chine will make this result certain, and M. Thiers has openly de- 
elared himself in favor of a republic, so that the Pact of Bordeaux 
has been virtually broken by him, and the Conservative party thus 
runs the risk of being totally deprived of its legitimate influence in 
affairs. “ Let M. ‘Thiers,’ they say, ‘declare himself for a mon- 
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| archy, and we will go to the country at once, right well assured 


that a monarchy we shall have.” 
Our own belief is that the events of the last two years have ren- 
dered monarchy impracticable in France, and have given the Re- 


| public a fairer chance of success than it bas ever had, and that the 


part for patriotic Frenchmen to play now is to do their best tomake 
it sueceed and make it permanent. But the Right contains a large 


| humber of the best- Frenchmen; they have their crrors and their 


illusions, but they have also ability, experience, high aims, and a 
fair share of what little “ political sense” there is in the Assembly. 
This may not be saying much; but it at all events furnishes us with 
a sufficient reason for not aiding in the attempt_in which so many are 
engaged at present all over the civilized world, to enthrone decla- 
mation as the great if not the only instrument of human regenera- 
tion, and prostrate all knowledge, and experience, and gifts, and 
graces, and achievements at its feet. 








WOULD A POSTAL TELEGRAPH BE CHEAP? 

TT HE most interesting and important part of the report of the Postmaster- 

General is his argument in behalf of a National Telegraph system 
controlled by the Federal Government. Mr. Creswell is a new convert 
to the doctrine, and evinces the zeal that might be expected. Te recon- 
mends everything that the English Post-Office has ever done, and of course 
cannot overlook its appropriation of the telegraph. Whether moved thereto 
by considerations of public policy, by admiration of the English postal 
system, or by the natural love of power inherent in a Government official, 
he has certainly given labor to the subject, and presented a fair summary 
of the common arguments in its favor. ‘The President, in guarded lan- 
guage, and with a respect to the private interests involved which does 
credit to his sense of justice, calls attention to the project. He appears 
to have always believed in it. His education and military training na- 
turally incline him that way. 

It is a subject upon which the public is ill-informed, though not from 
iack of teachers. Plans for an association of the Government with the 
telegraph have been brought forward at different sessions of Congress for 
the last six years. They have provoked enquiry before committees and 
discussion by the press. But the arguments on both sides have been 
those of partisans, with measures to carry or measures to defeat. As a 
rule, those who knew about the business were opposed to its transfer 
to the Government, and those in favor of the transfer knew little about 
the business. The advocates of the change have gathered such statistics 
as they could from this country and Europe, but they had not.free access 
to the one, and wete not qualified to apply the other. To attempt to 
draw conclusions for the United States from the experience of a little 


{place like Belgium, for example, without correction for latitude and 


longitude, for the cost of labor, density of population, habits of the people, 
the nature of their institutions and intercourse, is like trying to sail the 
Neither have the discussious 
in the newspapers afforded much trustworthy guidance or information. 
The newspapers are, almost without exception, interested advocates. The 
powerful and influential journals are, by long and pleasant business in- 
tercourse, by exceptional facilities and satisfactory service, and by their 
interest in associations for gathering news, closely bound to the chiet 
telegraph company of the country. From the Government they could get 
nothing more, and might get much less, while their advantages over com- 
petitors would be necessarily fewer than under existing circumstances. 
Journals which are both weak and poor, and necessarily shut out from 
the present news associations, are naturally in favor of any system 
that will overthrow the present one. Human editors in such case might 
be expected to urge that, on high public grounds, it is the function of 
government to minister telegraph news according to their needs, and, 
practically, without money or price. It may be questioned whether our 
Government will be sufficiently paternal to do this, but their belief that 
private citizens will not, has undoubtedly the sanction of experience. 

The principal argument in favor of a Government telegraph is the low 
rates which it can establish for messages of the public as well as for reports 
of newspapers. Here the Postal Telegraph people havé solid ground under 
their feet, although most of them do not appreciate wherein the strength o1 
their position lies. It is repeated over and over again that if all tariffs jn the 
United States were reduced to very low figures, business would increase so 
enormously that the profits would be as large as now, if not a'together 
larger. It is alleged that the present companies are short-sighted ; that the!r 
policy is grasping and penny-wise ; that they overreach themselves by high 
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charges. Perhaps a majority of intelligent business men are disposed to take 


this view. Nearly all who study the subject begin with similar opinions. 
Now, it is true that cheaper rates encourage business, and that at a very low 
tariff the increase is enormous. No man questions this. 
well known, and never fully appreciated without patient study, is that in 
avy large system of lines an increase in the number of messages is always 


followed by an increase of expense, which, though not fully proportional to | 


the increase in work, still approximates it closely. 
paid for by the word, increase of correspondence would not materially reduce 
their cost. In other words, the advantages of doing a wholesale business 
are less in telegraphy than in any other industry. Let us examine the sta- 
tistics on this point. 

In'1862, the total number of messages transmitted by the Electric and 
International Co. in England was 1,534,590. In 13866, the total number 
was more than double, being 3,150,149. Within this period the number of 
messages per mile of wire had increased from 44 to 66, showing that in 1362 


But what is not so | 


| 
| 


If written letters were | 
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This, we believe, is the secret of the maxim, announced by Sir James 
Anderson as the result of his investigations into the statistics of telegraphy, 
that “a reduction of tariff leads to a diminution of the net profit, even 
under the most favorable conditions known.” For an impartial discussion 
of this point we refer to his recent memoir to the Statistical Society (“ Sta- 
tisties of Telegraphy,” London, 1872), which is an excellent example of 
careful and patient statistical analysis. 
Two things are worthy of note here. Tirst, that Sir James reaches his 
conclusions with regret. ‘“ Like every one else,” he says, “1 entertained the 
belief at one time that a reduced tariff was the key to success in private 


| telegraph enterprise.” Second, that in Belgium, the home of low tariffs, the 


| 


the wires were not worked within 33 per cent. of their capacity, yet the cost 


per message was, in 1862, Is. 11d., and in 1866, 1s. 35; d. 


In 1861, the total number of messages transmitted in Belgium was | 


97,945. 
gram, 1.92 francs ; the number of messages per mile of wire, 40. 
the number of messages was about double, 188,825; the total expenses, 
223,240 francs; the cost per telegram, 1.50 francs ; the number of messages 
per mile of wire, 56. In 1365, the number of messages had almost doubled 
asecond time, being 332,721; the expenses were 422,560 franes; the cost 
per telegram, 1.27 francs; the number of messages per mile of wire, 71. 

In the United States, the total number of messages transmitted by the 
Western Union Co. in 1867 was 5,879,000 ; in 1871, 10,646,000, or nearly 
double. The whole number of messages per mile of wire was, in 1867, 68— 
in 1871, 87. In other words, the wires in 1867 were not worked on an aver- 
age within 20 per cent. of their present capacity. Yet the expense per mess- 
age in 1467 was 67 cents, and in 1871, 49 cents. 

If we assume that the employees and wires in 1867 could have done 10"per 
cent. more business without material increase of expense, if both had been 
worked up to present standards, the cost per message in 1867 would have 
been but 59 cents, as against 49 cents in 1371. That is to say, the expense 
per message would be reduced only 16 per cent. notwithstanding the enor- 
mous increase in the volume of business. 

If the same correction is applied to the Belgian statistics, the result is 
similar. 71 messages per mile of wire were transmitted in 1865, as against 
40 per mile in 1861. Improved working enlarged the average per mile by 40 
per cent. as compared with the later standard. If we assume that 20 per 
cent. more business could have been done in 1861 without materially swell- 
ing expenses, the cost per message ou the total volume of business would 
have been 1.57 francs. The saving per message, therefore, arising strictly 


The total working expe.ses were 188,050 franes ; the cost per tele- | 
In 1863, | 





from the ‘increase of more than 300 per cent. in business between 1361 and | 


1865, is only 30 centimes, or 19 per cent. 

The same computation applied to the English statistics is equally strik- 
ing. It will be observed that we have supposed an increase in business of 
only one-half what the capacity of the wires would justify when measured 
by more recent and higher standards of workings This is done because the 
full capacity of the wires could not have been reached without some increase 
of foree, thus materially enlarging expenses. 
work could have been accomplished at the periods named by the staff then 
employed, cannot of course be stated with certainty. But we believe 
the above estimates to be moderate, and warranted by the constant improve- 


ments in practical telegraphy. Economies arising from this source should | 


| reduction of tariff has resulted in a diminution of the net product.” 


Minister of Public Works, M. A. Jamar, by “a study of telegraph statis 
tics more systematic and complete than has been possible with any other 
country,” has reached the same result, and has demonstrated in a recent re- 
port (Vol. 28, “ Annals of Public Works of Belgium”), that “in Belgium all 

Upon a 
diligent examination and comparison of the statistics of all other couutries 
as well as those of private companies, Sir James Anderson “ cannot tind any 
data to refute any of the deductions or principles given in that exhaustive 
report.” = om 

If these conclusions be admitted, it is evident that the promise of direct 

profit to the nation from the adoption of greatly reduced rates can never be 
fulfilled. It isadelusion. The burden is simply shifted from one pocket to 
another. The cost cf transmitting messages must be paid. The interest on 
capital invested in poles, wire, and plant must be obtained from some sonree. 
It may be levied directly upon those who use the telegraph, as under the 
system of private management, or their messages may be transmitted at a 
loss, as in Belgium and elsewhere, and the deficit made good by the public 
treasury ; in other words, by taxation upon the people at large. The solitary 
advantage of the Government in this respect, is that it can obtain money at 
a lower rate of interest than private citizens will accept. But this difference 
is more than made up by the lack of direct personal ivterest in expenditure 
of funds from which governments always suffer, and by the large percentaye 
of expense required in collecting taxation from the people. 


Now, if Government cannot secure greater profits by reversing the high- 
tariff policy of private companies, nor hope to make the absolute cost of 
telegraphing less than under private mavagement, the question arises whether 
tariffs ought to be reduced for the benefit of those who telegraph at the ex- 
pense of those who do not. This is a sorious question, about which we may 
have something to say by-and-by. 


ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, Nov. 29, 1872. 
A TRAVELLER who was visiting Hyde Park on Sunday last might have 
been edified by a scene curiously illustrative of our present political 
situation. If disposed to take a gloomy view of matters, he might have held 
it to be ominous of revolution, though a more cheerful and, as I fancy, « 


| wiser frame of mind would have regarded it chiefly as illustrative of the 


Exactly how much additional | 


properly be excluded from an enquiry into the advantages of a postal tele- 
graph, since they inure equally under high tariffs and low tariffs, and are | 


beneficial alike to governments and private companies. 

It may be interesting to enquire why so little expense comparatively is 
raved by swelling the volume of messages transmitted. The principal ele- 
ment of cost in telegraphing is labor. 
reached, a material] increase in messages is attended with an inercase of labor 
a’most exactly equivalent. Each message must be booked and accounted 
for, inet receive a fixed amount of attention from clerks and messengers, 
mast oceupy a definite interval iv transmission. For the time being it must 
monopolize a wire aud the labor of the operators who work it. ; 

Ita well-managed office does a business of a thousand messages a day, 
doubling its business will require double labor. No time or care cau be 
saved Ifcause two messages must be handled irstead ef one. Each must 
receive the same attention as before. This principle applies as well to im- 
proved as to ordinary systems of transmission. The “ duplex” instrament 
reduces, not the amount of labor, but the number of wires required. 


After a certain volume of business is | 


slovenly way in which Government has been for some time discharging its 
duties. There he would have seen Mr. Odger mounted on a low platform, 
and discoursing volubly to a tolerably attentive audience. At no great dis- 
tance, rival or subsidiary orators of a lower class were reciting mock litanies, 
gross pieces of satire enough, tending to the denunciation of the higher 
classes and of sacred things in general, The crowd included a nucleus of 
people to all appearance sincerely interested in the proceedings; but the 
overwhelming majority were obviously attracted by mere curiosity, and 
very frequently by curiosity of the contemptuous kind. There are always 
many thousand loungers in Hyde Park on a tolerably fine Sunday afternoon, 
and any pretext will serve equally well for an agglomeration. There was, 
therefore, nothing remarkable in the mere fact that a great many cockneys 
were looking on with rather cynical amusement at a questionable perfor- 
mance. Nothing less revolutionary than the general aspect of the crowd 
could well be imagined. 

The fact, however, that this and other meetings have been held, and he'd 
in more or less direct defiance of the Government, is not satisfactory. 
Ministers have been guilty of some stupid blundering in the matter. A bill 
for the regulation of the parks was passed last session after a good deal of 
rather wearisome eloquence from the Radical members. The final result was 
that the minister who presides over the Board of Works was to be entrusted 
with drawivg up « series of rules, which were to be valid unless disallowed 
by the House of Commons. Tie minister in thisinstance was unfortunate- 
ly Mr. Ayrton, a gentleman whese talents for making himce!f disagreesblg 
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are probably unrivalled, and who seems to have an almost equal talent for 
Mr. Ayrton drew up and promulgated a series of rules which 
seem to be rather silly in themselves. Meetings might be held within forty 
yards of a certain post on due notice being sent to the Home Office. The 
question, however, remained whether these rules could be in force before the 
meeting of Parliament. It is disputed whether the act means that Parlia- 
ment must give them its sanction before they come into force, or that they 
are to be in force unless expressly disallowed. As Mr. Ayrton has brought 
them out during the vacation, his opponents have the impression that they 
have been unfairly treated, and that he was trying to take a questionable 
advantage of the brief period during which he could enjoy unchecked 
authority. The holders of the meetings have used this opportunity of 
challenging the rules and insulting the Government; some of them have 
been fined by a police magistrate; an appeal will be made to the higher 
courts; a great deal of parliamentary and other eloquence will be discharged 
on the matter; and Government will be exhibited in the unfavorable light of 
men who have made a bungling attempt to restrain a right which they had 
not the courage openly to admit or openly to suppress. Mr. Gladstone, if 
he were wise in such matters, would certainly throw Mr. Ayrton overboard, 


blundering. 


as 2 Jonah whose loss would be regretted by no one. 


The subject discussed at the last meeting shows another piece of gross 
mismanagement. Our policemen, like everybody else, lately wanted their 
They formed a committee, and petitioned the authorities for 
an improvement. The authorities did just what they ought not to have 
lone. They first treated the demand as a breach of discipline, and punished 
the ringleaders ; they then gave way to the demand, and thereby tacitly ac- 
knowledged its justice. The result was that a body of policemen refused 
one evening to go upon duty. They were therefore dismissed from their 
employment; some of them proceeded to hold meetings, and the last 
gathering in Hyde Park was summoned by Mr. Odger,-supported by one of 
the ex-policemep, to denounce the grievance. Complaints have recently 
been made of the conduct of the police, which, as I fancy, have been consi- 
derably exaggerated. I cannot discover at least that any serious charges 
have been established. A demand for higher wages is very natural at a time 
when all classes of workmen have been making such demands successfully, 
and when provisions of all kinds, and the cost of living generally, have been 
rapidly increasing. The mode of making the demand was certainly unfor- 
tunate; but it is still more unfortunaté that it should have been received in 
such a way as at once to provoke further insubordination and to prove that 
the demand was substantially right. Most of the dismissed policemen have 
now humbly apologized, and, on a petition from a large number of house- 
holders in the district, have been replaced, though in a lower grade than be- 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that faults on both sides will be mutually 
forgiven and forgotten ; but such blunders leave a disagreeable impression, 
and tend to accumulate more unpopularity upon the heads of Government. 
Parliament will probably meet in a rather sulky bumor. 


wages raised. 
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| maged, if not entirely blasted. 





rally. He has hitherto postponed the discussion, but it must now come up 
in some form or other, and it will excite very bitter animosities. 
I turn, however, from politics to one or two other matters of immediate 


| interest. A trial which is now taking place should have some attraction for 
Americans. The notorious Mr. Hepworth Dixon is bringing an action 


against the proprietor of the Pall Mall Gazette for libel. The Pall Mall Ga- 
cette had accused Mr. Dixon of trading upon “ obscenity ” and publishing 
“‘vamped-up ” travels. The first charge is of course the interesting one. 
The Pall Mall Gazette showed less than its usual skill when it put the 
charge in such a way as to be libellous. Mr. Smith, however, the proprietor 
of the paper, is a man of courage, and has no disposition to back out of his 
responsibilities. Accordingly, he justified, or, in other words, asserted the 
charge to be true. The court has, therefore, been occupied for three days in dis- 
cussing the question whether the ‘New America” and the “Spiritual Wives” 
are or are not obscene publications. Mr. Dixon is in a very critical position ; 
for, ifhe does not obtain heavy damages, his character will be terribly da- 
It is an awkward thing to have a jury of 


| your fellow-countrymen solemnly declare that you trade upon obscenities. 


| As the verdict has not yet been pronounced, I must not speculate’ too much 


on the result. From what I have seen and heard, however, I am strongly 


| inclined to think that Mr. Dixon will not come out of the case with much 


| a single specimen of any other part of a voluminous correspondence. 


Meanwhile, reports are beginning to circulate as to the probable action of | 
| Mr. Dickens had no doubt a very high esteem for Mr. Forster, and indeed 


ministers during the approaching session. It is the fifth, and will very 
likely be the last, of the present Parliament, and we are in more than usual 
uncertainty as to the questions by which it is likely to be occupied. A ru- 
mor, Which professed to come from high authority, was published lately in 
one of the provincial newspapers. The general purport was that Mr. Glad- 
stone intended to throw hiviself into the arms of the Radical wing of his 
party. Some decisive measures were to be brought forward in regard to 
laud laws and local taxation, whilst the question of Irish education was to 
be lett to the verdict of the constituencies on a dissolution at the end of the 
For many reasons, this rumor deserves no credit. One or two 
hints, however, have caused some discussion. There is a suspicion, suffi- 
ciently strong to have called forth a long letter from Mr. Faweett in this 
morning's Times, that Government intends to bring forward a measure en- 
foreing the sale of all landed property belonging to corporations. The com- 
migsion which has been investigating the revenues of our universities is 
about to report, and the suggestion is that they will be found to be so rich 
as to make it very tempting to place their property in a more accessible shape. 
Some part of it might perhaps then be utilized for educational purposes out- 
In spite of Mr. Faweett’s opinion—though he 


BeSS1LON. 


side Oxford and Cambridge. 
is generally a very good judge of Such matters—I should very much doubt 
the probability of Mr. Gladstone’s introducing a measure which would shock 
the prejudices of so many of his supporters, and I should still more doubt 
The topie which I fancy is most likely to excite public opi- 
nion next session is that of Irish education, Whether any and what conces- 
sious will be made to the demands of the Catholic priesthood ’is a very deli- 
cate question, and Mr. Gladstone will have to steer very carefully if he 
would not rouse the strong national abhorrence of priests and Popery gene- 


his carrying it. 


| 


| books down to the mode of arranging his dinner-parties. 


| acter from other sources. 


} 
| 


| of Dickens, and that he has simply refused to make use of them. 


credit. The exposure of the indecencies contained in his books has been 
enough to disgust every modest reader, though it may be that “ obscene” 
will prove to be a word not legally applicable. The charge of “ vamping” 
travels rests chiefly on the book about Russia. The ingenious work on 
the “‘Switzers’. was not published previous to the alleged libel; and the 
work on America, though you may perhaps think it libellous on the country 
described, has been quoted for its indecencies rather than for its inaccuracies. 
Whether Mr. Dixon may fairly be called obscene or not is a question for 
lawyers; but from a purely literary point of view, his writings are so 
striking an embodimeut of the worst faults in taste and style of our modern 
English school, that, as acritic, I should view his condemnation with consi- 
derable equanimity. 

Mr. Dixon reminds me, though I need not say that it is not on account of 
his improprieties (I must use a gentle word at present), of another book 
which is just now exciting considerable interest. The second volume of Mr. 
Forster's ‘‘ Life of Dickens” has just appeared, and will doubtless have a 
large circulation on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Forster, if not a man of 
genius, is at least a gentleman who has rendered great services to literature, 
and to whom I should apologize for the arbitrary association which has con- 
nected him in my mind with an author of a very different class. The present 


| volume of his biography is less interesting than the first, inasmuch as it con- 


tains fewer personal revelations of any novelty. You, however, can judge 
of its merits as well as I can do, and I will offer you but one remark 
upon the subject. It is odd that Mr. Forster has confined himself to publishing 
the letters which he received from Mr. Dickens, and has not, I think, given 
The 
effect is, in my opinion, very materially to diminish the value of the book. 


appears to have consulted him about everything, from the subjects of his 
Still, one might 
suppose that additional light could have been thrown upon Dickens’s char- 
I know, as a matter of fact, that Mr. Forster 
might, if he had chosen, have published letters to and from other old friends 
He must 
of course have had some kind of reason for the course which he has adopted ; 
but the result is that we shall not know Dickens thoroughly until we have 
better means of seeing him from different points of view. Other letters will 
doubtless come to light in time, but meanwhile the official biography is 
singularly narrow in its scope. 

Whilst I am upon literary topics, I may remark that we are just expect- 
ing the last instalment of “ Middlemarch.” Few novels, I think, have been 


| read with ‘nore general interest, though opinions as to its merits differ widely. 


The enthusiastic admirers of George Eliot—and they are a numerous and 
intelligent class—speak of it with something like abject adoration ; others 
hold that whilst she has never shown greater proofs of ability, the beok gen- 
erally produces a rather chilling impression, and is inferior as a work of art, 
though full of delicate observation and speculative power. From a pub- 
lisher’s point of view, it has been rather a curious experiment. People had 
<omplained of the present system by which the ordinary three-volume novel 
is sold for the extravagant price of a guinea and a half. “ Middlemarch” has 
come out in five-shilling numbers, and, consequently, will cost two pounds 
when completed in eight parts. If this is to be the new system, emir last 
state will be worse than our first. The result of this method of publication, 
and perbaps of some defects in the opening of the story, was to make the 
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sale very moderate at first. Since that time, however, it has rapidly in- 
creased, and, if I am not misinformed, the circulation bas recently beeu 
very great indeed. The commercial test is defective, but it is certainly some 
testimony to George Eliot’s powers of impressing her readers that she should 
be able to command the market even at so considerable a price. 








THE CHURCH IN ITALY. 


FLORENCE, November 15. 

HE November number of the Nuova Antologia contains two articles of 
considerable importance, as well on account of the subjects they treat 

of as of the talent and learning with which they are handled, but still more 
of the names and position of their authors. The one, on the future Conclave 
and the right of interference granted to the Catholic powers, is due to the 
pen of Ruggiero Bonghi, the reporter, and in fact the real author, of the 
famous “‘ Law on Papal Guarantees”—a man who is at the same time pro- 
fessor, deputy, railway director, and, more than all this, by far the most fer- 
tile, the sharpest, the most elegant, and the most learned of all the Italian 
periodical writers. Signor Bonghi is not only a monthly contributor to the 
Nuova Antologia, but also editor of the Perseveranza in Milan and the 
Unita Nazionale in Naples. However, in spite of the eminent part he plays 
in Italian politics, in spite of his talents and his learning, he has so much of 


| ralities. 
| opinion, very questionable premises. 


the lawyer and the sophist in his mind, he has given so many proofs of his | 
facility of discussing the pro and con, that the authority of his writings has | 


lately begun considerably to diminish, both with respect to their intrinsic 
value and to their significance as the expression of the political party to 
which Signor Bonghi belongs. 

Not sv with Signor Pantaleoni, whose many years’ silence has not 
passed unobserved. In 1850 and 1861, Dr. Diomede Pantaleoni was the 
negotiator between the Roman Caria and Cavour, who placed implicit 
confidence in him, and whose secret wishes and ideas were known to 
nobody betier than to this confidant. The then pending negotiations 
were cut short by the great statesman’s death, and Siguor Pantaleoni has 
since hardly opencd his mouth. If, therefore, we fiud him coming out 


to-day with his opinions aud advice in a periodical like the Antologia 


{which is now for Italy, politically and literarily, what the Edinburgh 
Review and the Revues des Deux Mondes were for England and France 
at their most flourishing period), it is but natural that he should be 
attentively listened to, and that papers and conversations should be 
filled with hot discussions upon the subject and the value of this cele- 
brated jurisconsult’s ideas and proposals. It may be as well to add 
that, if Signor Pantaleoni’s article was not telegraphically announced 
urbi et orbi, like that of Siguor Bonghi’s, it was at least known long be- 
forehand that it would appear, and it had been even discussed in antici- 
pation of its appearance, sv that we may well risk the supposition 
that it is a sort of programme of an important fraction of the Liberal 
party. 

After showing that the kingdom of Italy stands in the best possible 
relations with all other European powers, Signor Pautaleoni proceeds to 
state that its only real enemy is the Roman Curia, which, not coutent 
with calling down upon it the wrath of God, endeavors to induce France 
—the eldest daughter of the Church—to cross the Alps and undo the 
work of the last thirteen years in general and that of 1870 in especial. 
Many Italians are inclined to fear that the French will not be able to 
withstand this great temptation thus held out to them, and will be only 
too glad to seize this opportunity of furbishing anew their military glory 
at the expense of a weak neighbor, the more so as the religious fanati- 
cism of the Conservative party has every interest to uphold Papacy and 
the temporal power. Signor Pantaleoni, however, seems to consider 
their apprehensione as chimerical, and confides to the public that, but a 
year ago, M. Thiers assured him that France, even France with the Count 
de Chambord as king, would repudiate the idea of French intervention in 
behalf of the Pope as an “absurd idea.” Whatever we may think of the 
guarantee offered by this personal opinion of M. Thiers for the security 
of Italy, every friend of that country will, I am sure, counsel her not to 
reckon too strongly upon it, nor to neglect keeping her “‘ powder dry.” 

The really important question treated by Signor Pantaleoni is that of the 
actual relations between church and state in Italy; and although in more 
than one point Iam not of his way of thinking, his ideas certainly have 
every right to serions consideration. Passing over the generalities aud phi- 
losophical or rhetorical commonplaces of which even a man like Pantaleoni 
caunot divest himself in Italy, we come at once to the point. The nego- 
tiations between Cavour and the Holy See aimed at a bilateral or reciprocal 
treaty; the law of guarantees, roted in 1870-1871, is, on the contrary, an 


| party. 
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unilateral, one-sided disposition. By this law the state renounced all inter- 
vention and co-operation in the appointment of priests, but did not, in prin- 


ciple, take away the disposal of the temporalities (salary and ecclesiastical 





revenue in genera!) from its real owner, “the clergy and peop!e,” whilst, 
under the pretext of fr eC . it really enslaved it under the yoke 
of the Roman Curia, thanks to the complete reform, or rather revolutien, 


operated in the constitution of the Church during the reign of Pio Nono—a 
reform and revolution utterly and wilfully ignored by the Italian legislaters 
when they voted the law of guarantees. It is easy to see bow the Italian 
doctrinairism of the free-church-in-a-free-state school is here mixed up with 
a very sound appreciation of facts and a well-founded criticism of the appli- 
cation of the above-mentioned principle itself—a principle which in the 
mouth of Cavour’s followers has become a mere 
serious meaning. 


vatchword, devoid of all 
Clero e popolo, the clergy and the people, are considered 


| to be the real owners of the Church property, and consequently sole posses- 


| hundred years ago. 


sors of the right of disposing of it, because it was so a thousand or fifteen 
This, however, is unfortunately no longer se, and in 
fact, it is the Pope who has extorted from “ clergy and people ” 
appointment ; it is the state which bas cast away t 


the right of 
he disposal of the tempo 
Now, Signor Pantaleoni’s whole project is based on these, in my 
Iie proposes, in fact, that the Ge- 
vernment should entirely renounce all rights over Chureh property 


ae 


( asse 
eccleciastico), giving it up to “clergy and people,” éc., to the committees 
+ oe i i 
formed of priests aud laymen belonging to the parish or the bishopric. The 
Government has, in fact, taken up the idea of the party which was in office 
from 1861 to 1869, and which is known under the denomination of Conser- 
teria, although it ought more accurately to be called the liberal theorists’ 
Now, as the present ministry, contrary to its policy of last year, 


| proposes forming such committees, which are to administer the benefices 
| during the vacation (taking this administration out of the hands of the econo- 
| mato, which at present has it), the authority Signor Pantaleoni wishes to 


see organized will, in fact, bo very soon established, and I refer on this head 
to my correspondence of October 14, where 1 believe I described the orga 


| nization of these future committeca. 


It, on the contrary, Government were to Keep the temporalities in its 
own hands, this would be, in Signor Pantaleoni’s eyes, a serious infringement 
of the principle of a free church in a@ free state. Should it deliver them up to 
the Roman Curia, as bas been the case with the right of appointment, utter 
servitude of the clergy would ensue. The only way, therefore, of entirely free- 
ing the Government from all entanglements in ecclesiastical difficulties would 
be, according to Signor Pantaleoni, that proposed by him, i.e., to entrust the 
disposal of the temporalities to the above-mentioned mixed committees, re- 


| presenting clergy and people, because in casc—somewhat problematical to 
| those who know Italian religious requirements—a parish or a diocese were 
| to separate from Rome and follow, let us say, the example of the German 


Old Catholics, clergy and people of this parisa or diocese would simply keep 


| the disposal of their temporalities, whilst if Rome or the state were to pos- 


| sess it, all sorts of complications might result. 


Besides, and this is the main 


| point, though at the same time the most chimerical part of the illustrious 
} nuthor’s argumentation, the disposition of the temporalities in the hands of 


“clergy aud people ” would infallibly lead back, sooner or later, to the ap- 
pointment of curate and bishop by that same “clergy and people.” In that 
way would be restored the sound logical and moral condition of the primitive 
Church. As for the property belonging to convents and other religious cor- 
porations, Signor Pantaleoni advises, in common with most practical Italian 


| statesmen—but in opposition to the ruling ideas of his party—its simple 


aud absolute abolition. 

The learned jurisconsult seems to me less practical when he comes to 
speak of the moral means the Italian Government possess for acting upou 
the clergy. He speaks very highly of Germany, giving her unlimited praise 


| for having given her universities the confiscated convent property and hay- 


| clergy. 


ing succeeded in forming an intelligent, moral, learned, and independent 
In this Signor Pantaleoni is mistaken. A very small portion only 
of convent property in Germany was given to the universities, the greater 


| parthaving been added to the Princes’ domain. The German universities only 


began to play a prominent part two hundred years later, i.c., in the beginning 
and middle of the last ceutury ; and finally, he evidently confounds the Ca- 
tholie with the Protestant clergy in Germany. There existed something 


| like a Catholic theology in a rather flourishing state about forty years ago 


in Germany ; but since then—Ict us put the beginning of the reaction about 
1837—the ‘theological teaching has been withdrawn from the universities 
and contided to the seminaries in Germany, just as in Italy and France. As 
in these two countries, ignorance and favaticism have taken the place of 
learning and tolerance, aud absolute submission to the yoke of the Roman 
Curia bas replaced the former national, episcopal, or personal independence. 
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It is consequently unjust to reproach the Italian Government with the aboli- 
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tion of the still remaining faculties of theology in the Italian universities | 
last year. These faculties had no longer any pupils; the old professors had | 
nearly all diel out; it became diflicuit, in consequence of the strong compcti- 

tion of the seminari¢s, to find new men, and impossidle to discover new men | 


of anti-Roman convictions. There is not a priest in the whole of Italy who 
did not recognize the decisions of the Council of 1870. 

Another reproach Signor Pantaleoni briugs against Signor Lanza, the 
Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior, seems to me as well founded as 
the first is ill founded. In my correspondence of July 14, I told you bow 
impolitic Signor Lanza’s intervention ia the municipal elections of last sum- 
mer and autumn seemed to me, when, instead of rejoicing and exulting in 
the thought that the clergy and the clericals had finally, after thirteen years, 
consented to take the legal field of battle, and thereby tacitly recognized the 
Italian kingdom, he inveighed against them violently, treating them as ene- 
mnies of the country and of all liberty. A clever statesman would have had 
ro other aim but to get theclericals to take part in these elections, even if 
they had the best of it, which they had not and which it was easy to foresee 
they would not have. And this same Signor Lanza, as Siguor Pantaleoni 


sharply observes, has not the courage to protect a priest who musters up | 


independence enough to obey. the king rather than the Pope, and therefore 
has been deprived of his place and its temporalities, nor to guarantee him the 
enjoyment of his salary, an event which took place just two months ago! It 
remains to be seen what Signor Pantaleoni’s party would do in the samo 
case. What they have done, when they were in office deprived of the 
leadership of Cavour, aud clinging to his words because they did not under- 
stand his thoughts, does not justily very great expectations. 


————————————— 


Correspondence. 


THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY OF THE POPULATION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I notice an article in the Nation of November 21, entitled “‘ A See- 
tional Review of the Late Canvass,” in which this sentence occurs: “The 
centre of gravity of the population has not, we believe, crossed the great 
Appalachian chain.” 

I think you are in error. I had occasion to consider that question a year 
since, and at my request Professor Hilgard, of the Coast Survey, made a 
series of calculations to ascertain the centre of gravity of the population, as 
shown by each of the last four censuses. He supposes a plane of the exact 
shape and size of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, loaded with the 
actual population, and ascertains the point on which it would balance. 

3y this process he found that, in 1240, the centre of gravity of the popt- 
lation was at a point in Virginia near the castern foot of the Appalachian 
chain and near the parallel of 39° north latitude. 

In 1850, this centre had moved westward 57 miles across the mountains, 
to a point nearly south of Parkersburg, Va. 

In 1850, ithad moved westward 82 miles to a point nearly south of Chil- 
licothe, Ohio. 

In 1270, it had reached a point near Wilmington, Clinton Co., Ohio, 
about 45 miles northeast of Cincinnati. 

In no case had it widely departed from the 39th parallel. 

If the same rate be maintained during the next three decades, which I 
doubt, it will fallin the neighborhood of Bloomington, Ind., by 1500. 

Prof. Hilgard also found that a line drawn from Lake Erie, at the 
northeastern corner of Ohio, to Pensacola, in Florida, would divide the popu- 
lation of the United States, as it stood in 1870, into two equal parts. This 
line is nearly parallel to the line of the Atlantic coast. 

From these calculations it will appear that both the “centre of gravity ” 
aud the line that divides the population in half, are more than 150 miles 
west of the Appalachian chain. 

Very truly yours, J. A. GARFIELD. 
Wasnincron, D. C., December 7, 1872. 





TWO “BUBBLES”—HOW THLY DIFFERED. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THR NATION: 

Str: Your article in this week’s Nation on “The Diamond Bubble and 
its Bursting,” and the pointed moral drawn, prompts me to add something. 
You call attention to the superiority of the testimony of independent Gov- 
ernment surveys, conducted by men of tried integrity and trained in the 
methods of scientific investigation, over the “ reports ” of “ experts,” however 
honest they may be in intention, but who are paid by interested parties. In 
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that connection you allude to another carbonaceous “bubble”—that of 
California petroleam. In many respects, the resemblances between these two 
are very interesting, but the differences are also instructive, and not without 
their moral. 

Each of these “ bubbles” was blown by men with sufficient capital to 
make it a large one, and with safficient brains to make it a success in this, 
that they received a rich pecuniary reward for their enterprise; and each 
vas planned to draw money from investors living distant from the scene of 
the reputed “ discoveries.” 

In each case, there was a meagre foundation of fact to work upon. 
Genuine diamonds have been occasionally found at various places in the 
Pacifie States and Territories, and bituminous material had long been known 
to occur in California. 

Tu each case, the newspaper press was adroitly used to produce the right 
atmosphere in the public mind, the locality was peculiarly well chosen, and 
so was the time. The African diamond excitement aided the one, the East- 
ern oil fever helped the other. 

In each case, the gas used to float the “ bubble” on the confidence of 


| that part of the public which had money to invest was the “report” of a 





scientific “expert” of eminent reputation. Each of these “experts” was 
employed by the parties interested, large fees (compared with the rewards 
for other kinds of scientific labor) were paid for the “examination” and 
“report.” The “experts” were piloted to the ground and carefully shown 
the treasures they were expected to see, and each received and accepted 
from the interested parties very extravagant estimates of the value of the 
article supposed to be found. In each case, the “‘experts” brought East 
material obtained on the ground, one worthless soil from Colorado “ salted” 
with precious stones, the other worthless bituminous matter from California 
salted with kerosene. 

In each case, $10,000,000 was the capital stock of the larger companies, 
and forty cents on the dollar considered the fair price for the buyers to pay 
for this stock. The most extravagant estimates were made of the prospec- 
tive riches. In one case, it was feared that the abundance of the precious 
stones would glut the market and reduce their value ; in the other, pipes and 
even canals were recommended to convey the abundant oil to the sea, steam- 
ers were to use it for fuel, and other new uses were to follow the fabulous 
supply. And in each case, the public seemed ready to believe these won- 
derful stories. 

Many other points of resemblance suggest themselves, but I will only 
add, that in each case the bubble burst because of the exposures made by 
officials in charge of Government surveys. Now, let us notice some of the 
differences between these two “ bubbles.” 

In the diamond affair, only a few companies were actually organized, but 
many were in embryo. No stock was actually on the market when the 
collapse came, and the chief losers were wealthy capitulists, mostly in the 
West. In the other case, $16,000,000 of stock was on the Eastern market, 
extensively advertised; was recommended as a peculiarly attractive invest- 
ment for persons of small means; was selling rapidly ; and when the collapse 
came the losses often fell with sad severity upon those’ill able to bear them. 
This $16,000,000 of stock represented only three companies, but more were 
about organized, with I know not how much capital; one of which, with 
$7,000,009 capital, was about ready to launch its stock on the market. Cali- 
fornian newspapers have stated that over seventy compauies were incorpo- 
rated on that coast, the aggregate capital of which I have no means of 
knowing. 

With the bursting of the diamond “bubble” those who organized the 
principal company (mostly Californians, I think, and who are the reputed 
heaviest losers), so soon as they were convinced of the fraud, made the 
matter public, and thus checked further losses. Some of the sellers impli- 
cated have already made restitution to those who bought of them, and it is 
stated that others will follow. The deluded “ expert” came out with a new 
report, confessing his error, explaining the manner in which he was deceived, 
thus making it easier to bring the culpable parties to justice. He has, more- 
over, it is said, made such pecuniary restitution as was in his power. The 
newspapers have expressed unqualified indignation over the “ gigantic 
swindle” and “unparalleled fraud.” They have justly showered praises on 
the honest official who so nobly did his duty in guarding the public against 
further profitless expenditure. Govérnment surveys are commended and 
their value recognized. 

In marked contrast is the bursting of the oil “ bubble.” No companies 
came forward and told the buyers that their stock was worthless, nor have 
I heard that avy of the parties who received money for the stock made res- 
titution to the victims. None of the guilty parties were ever brought to 
justice. The “salting” was only proved by long chemical investigation, 
the eminent “expert” has never expiained his connection with the affair, 
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nor has the public any knowledge as to who did the “salting.” Interested 
parties bullied the official who had pricked the bubble, and piled odium on 
his devoted head. 
ability was questioned, aud his honor was assailed. Newspapers of wide 
circulation had nothing to say about the “ unparalleled*fraud ” or “ gigantic 
swindle,” but much to say about his “treachery” to the State which em- 
ployed him. The geological survey was extensively spoken of as of ques- 
tionable utility, in that by exposing the fraud it ‘‘ kept capital out of the 
tate.” The Legislature of California at its next session failed to pass any 
appropriation to carry it on, and for two years its work was suspended, ex- 


cept as carried ou by the private means of its official head. Then a tardy | persons were burned or suffocated to death last week, has brought to light 


recognition of its value followed, and the work was resumed by the State. 


All this was less than eight years ago. The world evidently moves. Each 
reader can draw his own moral. OBSERVER. 


December 14, 1872. 





THE “UNFORESEEN RESULTS” OF THE GENEVA DECISION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: Perhaps all the results to which you refer in your excellent article 
of December 12 had not been entirely “‘ unforeseen.” I find in one Ameri- 
can treatise on international law the following passage: ‘In a state 
which is formed by a union of states, there is no doubt that the central 
government is responsible for the acts of bodies which have no existence in 
the view of international law. There is a weak point in our Constitution in 
this respect, for the responsibility must be borne by the Central Government, 
but the evil cannot always be abated.” 

There is no doubt that in such cases the Central Government—as 
in the instance where South Carolina shut up British colored seamen, while 
their vessel was in Charleston harbor—could be called upon to make repara- 
tion, and that, in the event of refusal, retorsion could be used on Americans 
within the territory of the other party. 

But you make a supposition in regard to what might happen under exist- 
ing treaties with Japan and other states not exactly within the pale of 
Christian international law. An American has desecrated a temple, is 
brought before his proper judge, the Consul, and his judge finds no penalty 
for such an offence in American law. Allow me to ask how this can disturb 
international relations? ‘ Americans committing offences against Japanese 
shall be tried,” says the Treaty of 1852, Art. VI., ‘“‘in American consular 
courts, and, when guilty, shall be punished according to American law. 
Japanese committing offences against Americans shall be tried by the Ja- 
panese authorities, and punished according to Japanese law.” 
sense of these words limits the Consul’s jurisdiction to offences of which a 
private Japanese person is the object, but public crimes against the state do 
not fall within his jurisdiction. Otherwise, he has no other way of proceeding 


treaty. So then, if an American should plot against the government or 
commit any other public crime against the peace or the religion of Japan, 
the public authorities would have a right to seize him, if within Japanese 
territory, and treat him according to the law of the empire. W. 





Notes. 


PPLETON & CO. will reprint for the American market Darwin’s new 
work, “ The Expression of Emotions in Man and the Lower Animals” ; 
also Field’s ‘Stones of the Temple.”’——Macmillan & Co. will publish “A 
Treatise on the Building and Ornamental Stones of Great Britain aud Foreign 
Countries,” by Edward Hull. —-D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, announce “ Mys- 
tery of the Lodge,” by Mary Dwinell Chellis. 





—Stimulating still further the popular thirst for the easily intelligible 
results of scientific investigation, Professor Tyndall has met with great suc- 
cess as a lecturer in this country, and may expect to be still more successful 
here than he has been in Boston and in Washington. It would sarprise 
most persons, we suppose, to know how many plain people follow with very 


real eagerness and with a fair degree of intelligence and a fair amount of | 


profit such researches as those of Darwin, Faraday, Tyndall, and their com- 
peers, and in this city such people are numerous, as Cooper Institute every 
day indicates, and as it will no doubt very clearly show during Mr. Tyndall's 
lecturing. The first of his lectures took place on the evening of Tuesday 
last; the second is set down for to-night, Thursday ; the third for Saturday 
next; the fourth for the day after Christmas, Thuraday ; the fifth for the 


Many newspapers joined in the outery against him, his | 


Saturday following; and the sixth and last for Tuesday, December 31. The 
doors are opened at seven and are closed at eight. We notice that in Wash- 
ington Mr. Tyndall closed Lis course by an appeal, not unneeded there, iu 
behalf of the interests of original scientific investigatio 


1 as distinguished 


from that use of science which is favored by the average Congressman, who 
would laugh (say) at achemist while he was investigating the nature of stearic 
acid, and call him a non-producer and an ass until the chemist bad discever- 
ed the way to make stearine caudles for all the world and a colossal fortune 


| for himself, as a non-producer of a European chemist once did. 





} 


—The investigation into the Fifth Avenue Hotel fire, in which eleven 


several facts of interest. In the first place, the cause of the fire was, as 
usual, bad building. The report of the fire-marshal shows that flames and 
smoke were carried, before there was any possibility of alarm, through abuge 
elevator-passage running from basement to attic, from floor to floor into the roof, 
so that the fire broke out almost simultaneously on each of the upper stories. 
In one of these were the sleeping-rooms of the women-servauts who were 
killed. It was this same sort of elevator-passage which furnished a draft the 
other day for the fire iu the building on the corner of Kingston and Summer 
Streets in Boston. here are hundreds of them in the warehouses, hotels, 
and stores in this and every large city in the United States, and they are se 
badly built that in most cases, as in the Fitth Avenue Hotel, they serve 
merely as fire-communicators. Tomake the ground as dangerous as possible, 
the Fifth Avenue elevator ran by the corner of one of the servants’ rooms, 
through a part of the house occupied by the least intelligent of its in 
mates. The proprietors have buried their victims free of expense. 


—Another interesting fact connected with this fire is that it should have 
been put out by the fire department of the hotel. The municipal engines 
did, to be sure, arrive on the ground in the course of time, and we believe 
no fault can be found with them or their officers, but the fire had aequired 
tremendous headway before they came, and if it had not been for the well- 
organized and efficient hotel force, it is certainly doubtful whether the whole 


hotel would not have burnt down. This domestic department, consisting 


| of hotel servants, was regularly drilled, and with their hose, and engines, 


| and organization were quite prepared for an emergency. 


find some food for reflection in the fact. 


The plain | 
| ter protected from fire than we had supposed. 


Of course, it is 
obvious that immense establishments iike the Fiith Avenue ought to have 
fire departments, but they ought also to have a great many other things 
which they do not possess. How many other hotels have them we do not 
know, but we believe a good many; and the curieus in such matters may 
If, after all, the general distrust of 
the protection afforded by municipal authority is itself beginning to operate 
as a safeguard in such cities as New York, it may turn out that we are bet- 

uj If theowners of some of the 
largest buildings in the city, from sheer want of confidence in the fire de- 


| partment, organize fire departments of their own, they undoubtedly lessen 
than to deal with the offence according to the strict construction of the | 


the danger of fire throughout, because it has been proved, both by the Chi- 
cago fire and more recently in Boston, that isolated buildings kept safe will 


|- act in case of a general conflagration as a dam to the tide of jfire. 


—Edwin Forrest, a man great in his way, who may be said to have 


| nearly outlived all of his once enormous professional reputation, and long 


ago to have outlived his personal good name, died last week, at the age of 
sixty-six. It has been the fashion of late years to decry him, for “ culture 
has been having its day, and the stage heroes whom young ladies find 
romantic in appearance and the clever realists have been the public favor- 
ites. More than this, there undoubtedly was in the acting of Mr. Forrest 


” 


| much which gdod taste was compelled to condemn—fauits of commission, 


| erudities and barbarisms, brute violence aud animal force 


in excess, and a 
jack of the clear expressiveness and clean finish which a well-trained intellect 
would have given. But there was a pervasive strength, due to a powerful 
personality, which every now and then electrified the spectator, and which 
made Mr. Forrest in some of his parts a very great actor—one of the great- 
est. His Othello, for example, was a part which gave full scope to all 
his best powers. We doubt if there ever was a better embodiment of Shake- 


; speare’s ideal than when this play—perhaps the one play of Shakespeare’s 


| torily rendered than when Mr. Forrest was the Moor. 


which can in its eutirety be most thoroughly and completely brought in 
upon the theatrical stage ; the one play in the case of which no great por- 
tion eludes the manager and the actor and reserves itself for the closet and 
the reader of poetry—we doubt if it was ever more completely and satisfac- 
Ilis very fine pre- 
sence ; his masculine beauty; his dignity, as of a tried commander who has 
set many 
** a squadron in the fle!d, 
And the divisions of a battle knows"’; 


his melodious voice, which served him as well in the sustained eloquence 
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of the most potent, grave, and reverend senate-chamber as when he wooed | 


the gentle lady, 


* And often did beguile her of her tears,” 


or as when he raved in the tumultuous storm of rage, jealousy, and pity for 
Desdemona, and pity for his own betrayal, 


“There, where he had garner’d up his heart”; 


the suppressed tremendous energy, and savagery, as of a barbaric spirit, in which 
“ chaos was indeed come again,” if the true passions were aroused ; the haugh- 
tiness, pride and ferocity, the depth of melancholy—all these Forrest repre- 
sented ina way that we do not believe any one who ever saw it will ever for- 
get. And this, perhaps, because he was of a character and temperament 
which were in many points not unlike Othello’s own. It was impossible to 
see him much, and listen to him, and not feel that his was a towering un- 
tamed and untamable spirit ; the mind might be inferior to that of multitudes 
of the men whom he despised and hated; the character ia many respects 
contemptible for its smallness, cruelty, contempt, profligacy, and lack of 
elevation; but that he was a man of tremendous spiritual force was evident. 
We make no pretensions to an intimate knowledge of his character, nor in- 
deed to an extensive acquaintance with his acting, though among early re- 
collections is Forrest as Metamora, as Spartacus, as Damon, as Othello, as 
Richard, and as Hamlet; and among late recollections will always remain 
as worth whole evenings of many finished actors his 


** Silence that dreadfal bell !"’ 
in the second act, and his 
“Put out the light ; and then put out the light,” 


in the last hour of Desdemona’s life. But the point which we wish to bring 
out is that there was in him the indefivable quality—a spark of what we 
ea!] genius—and that in virtue of this he was, with all his faults, and they 
were many, a great actor, however much of the Bowery-boy his critics found 
in him. There are many chapters in bis life which his friends may well wish 
forgotten, as his long contention with his much-injured wife; his desolate 
aud misanthropic old age; his shameful treatment of Macready, when his 
great natural vanity and overbearing temper were intoxicated to delirium 
by our craze over him as “ the great American tragedian.” 

—-We cannot say that we share the judgment pronounced by our Italian 
correspondent this week upon Signor Bonghi, to whose extraordinary versa- 
tility and industry he does not fail to do homage. Indeed, the most recent 
example our own country has afforded of an indefatigable literary-political 
journalist pales before the simple enumeration of Prof. Bonghi’s achieve- 
ments as given by our correspondent. A late number of one of the jour- 
nals with which he is editorially connected, the Perseveranza of Milan, ad- 
mits a letter discussing the new Roman University, in which the writer 
bluutly expresses his opinion that “a professor who is at the same time a 
Deputy (in Parliament) is a real calamity to the instruction” of the Uni- 
versity. Now, Signor Bonghi is precisely one of the new Roman professors, 
by Government appointment, and in a foot-note the Perseveranza calls the 
attention of its correspondent to a recent letter from Rome to the Corriere 
of Milan, which stated that Professor Bonghi, although a Deputy, had deli- 
vered all the lectures assigned to his course, and even more. On the whole, 
we can safely hold this statesman up to our average Congressman as an cx- 
ample wortby of his best efforts at imitation. 


—‘‘ You rogue, here’s lime in this sack too; there is nothing but roguery 
to be found in villainous man.”—. Henry IV., pt. 1, a. 3, se. 2. 
Nares thought lime “was probably used for fining.” Halliwell, remarking 
that ‘the notes of commentators are meagre on this subject,” offers “some 
minute evidence that does not appear to have hitherto attracted attention.” 
This is chiefly taken from Walter Charlton’s “Two Discourses” (3d edition, 
London, 1692). Te might have found in “The Jewel House of Art and 
Nature,” by Sir Hugh Plat (London, 1653)—not a very rare book—a reason 
why limed sack was sold by English vintners, and the fact that the “roguery” 


began in Spain. 
notice of every annotator of Shakespeare, yet we do not find it in any edition 
now within our reach : 


“We are grown so nice in tast, that almost no wines unless they be more 
pleasant than they can be of the grape, will content us, nay no color unless 
it be perfect fine and bright wil satisfie our wanton eyes, whereupon a3 I 
have been credibly informed by some that have seen the practise in Spain, 
they ave forced even there to interlace now and then a lay of Lime with the 
Sack grape in the expression, thereby tu bring their Sacks to be of a more 
white colour into England than is natural unto them, or than the Spaniards 
themselves will brook or indure, who will drink no other Sacks than such as 
be of an Amber colour” (p. 62). 


It seems hardly possible that this passage has escaped the | 


| This allowable artifice detracts nothing from the interest of bis 


| Puritan 


—— 


CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY BOOKS.* 


HE author of “ Derwent” has carefully concealed his real name and the 
name of the Connecticut village (on the Connecticut River) in which 
he was born and brought up, though the latter will doubtless be recognized hy 
others more familiar than curselves with the topography of the Nutmeg State. 
sominiseen- 
ces, which extend back a little way into the last century, and treat of the 
rudeness and natural pleasures of country living in the days when coals and 
lucifer matches were as yet unknown, the whipping-post stiil in use, the. 
Sabbath reckoned from sundown of Saturday to sundown 


| of Sunday, tithing-men employed to repress disorder in meeting, cbhil- 


dren taught at school to end their alphabet with “ and-by-itself-and,” 
and, we suppose, with ‘“abisselfa” to begin the spelling of such o 
word as acorn This picture, with the reflections and observations 


| which accompany it, of New England ways in the “good old times,” 


especially commends itself to grown-up readers, who will find its descrip- 
tions faithfully drawn and the sentiment noticcably pure and true, laps- 
ing neither into affectation nor into commonplace. The author’s style 
will also gratify the same class, showing as it does the marks of cultiva- 
tion and of self-restraint, and being withal so simple as to make it pos- 


| sible for large extracts to be read aloud with but little alteration to the 


youngest audience. <A child of three not less than a child of ten or fif- 


| teen caa listen eagerly to the story of fetching fire, going to mill, 


fetching cows, of jack-o’-lanterns, cattle, sheep, dogs, and birds~of the 
dog Gyp, who “was mysteriously missing for several days, coming home 
once or twice in the time, and asking for food, and then immediately dis- 
appearing again,” and who, “ being followed, was found in a distant field 
keeping guard over a coat which his master had left there”; or of the 
dog Splash, whose “great amusement was to swim across and reswim 
the river; which he would do several times a day when work was going 
on in the meadows—for he liked observers. He would aim to land at a 
particular point, a rock, on the other shore, that his eye fixed on; in order 
to do which he must take into account the drift or leeway to which he would 
be subject from the current. A man would throw in a chip or some light 
thing to test it. As Splash could not do that, his way was to p!unge in, no 
matter where, and swim off a little, and then return and run up or down the 
shore, as he had found the stream to require, to a point sufficiently high, or 
low, to justify his setting off.” The number of anecdotes of this sort quite 
justifies us in placing “ Derwent” among the children’s books of the season, 
though, as we have said, it can hardly fail to please readers of every age. 
We do not remember to have met with the first part of Miss Yongo’s 
series, “‘ A Storehouse of Stories,” but we can say for the present volume 


| that its contents could ill have been suffered to pass away and be forgotten. 
| Every one of its four hundred solidly printed pages is a legitimate possession 


of the English-speakivg nursery. “Evenings at my Grandmother’s” and 


| “Elements of Morality” occupy by far the greater portion of the book. 


With the first-named the three or four Persiau stories called “ Blossoms of 
Morality ” fit very well, and “ A Puzzle for a Curious Girl” naturally pairs 
off with Salzmann’s prosaic modern and realistic “‘ Moralisches Elementar- 
buch.” This last is given in the translation of Mary Wollstonecraft, with 
the spelling of whose name, by the way, the printer or Miss Yonge has taken 
great liberties. A single extract will give the key to this quaint production 
of tbe days of our grandfathers. Little Charles Jones has lost bis way in a 
wood, from which he is rescued by a curate and taken to his home to be 
kept over night. When playtime has arrived, before the children go to bed, 
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Charles asks leave to retire, and not returning, is sought for, and at last dis- 
covered behind the kitchen door, weeping bitterly : 


“Curate. What is the matter with my little guest? 

“ Charles. Nothing at ali. 

“‘ Curate. Something must ail you, or you would not ery. 

“Charles. Ah! if 1 were with my dear father and mother ! 

“ Curate. You now feel, mg dear child, languor, or a violent and uneasy 
desire to see some absent person whom you love. I do not blame you tor 
it; no one ought to be so dear to a good child as his parents, and he should 
feel a little uneasy when he is parted from them. But, my dear child, if you 
would live contented, you must learn to moderate this as well as fear and 
joy, or you will miss many pleasures. Do you think you can bring them 
here by your longing and crying? Certainly not ; you know it is impossible. 
Of what use is, then, this violent desire which makes you so very uucomior- 
table ? etc., etc.” 


“Family Stories” are downright fairy tales of the most approved de- 
scription, and are hinged on to the various actions—conduct and misconduct 
—of an interesting family of eight grandchildren, just one year apart in 
age. 

Mrs. Laing’s “‘ Seven Kings of the Seven Hills” is a very attractive and 
well-told rendering of the fables of early Roman history. Everybody needs 
to know these stories, and this book will serve a good end in introducing 
them to children. Only, while everybody ought to know them, they cught 
at the same time to know that they are fables, and for this reason we do not 
like the preface of the book. It lays claim to a merit it does not possess, 
and, we will add, is none the worse for not possessing—that is, accurate 
scholarship. Fortunately, children will not read the preface ; but it is ab- 
surd to refer to ‘‘ the best writers upon ancient history—Pliny, Plutarch, 
Dionysius, Livy, Niebuhr”! and worse than absurd for the author to assure 
her readers that “no fiction has been called in to assist their interest,” and 
that ‘‘ their record is borne out by history.” Her statement that she has 
“carefully compared and revised the dates which both ancient and modern 
writers have affixed to the founding of Rome and the reigns of her seven 
kings” is simply puerile. After such a preface, one is not surprised to read 
of Cureata Comitium and Via Sceleratus, and to meet such misspelling as 
Autemnates, Laurentium, Ariccia, Ferantina, and Lucermo. 

Prof. De Mille’s ‘‘ Dodge Club in Italy ” some of our readers will remem- 
ber, as it has not only appeared in book-form, but also serially in Harper's 
Magazine. They will recollect it as an extravaganza almost on the intellec- 
tual level of “ Major Jones’s Courtship,” and marked by great liveliness of 
movement in the incidents. High animal spirits were another of its charac- 
teristics, aud the Yankee reader will recollect that it showed that curious 
conception of the Yankee which makes him wear on his waistcoat the stars 
of our national bauner, the stripes of the same emblem being made up into 
pantaloons for him. Withal, there was evident in his accoutrements and 
his moral and intellectual outfit sufficient proof of his creator’s clear percep- 
tion that it was the Yankees who were to buy the books in which this gen- 
tleman figured, and he is accordingly made as inventive, cool, courageous, 
just, merciful, independent, and good-natured as he is impudent, ill-bred, and 
untutored. He is the Yankee as conceived by the British provincial gen- 
tleman who wishes to be civil; he is “Sam Slick” essentially, but a good 
deal elevated and no longer selling wooden clocks. And as was the elder 
“ Dodge Club,” so is this “ Young Dodge Club” which Mr. De Mille offers 
to Young America. We have read it with more satisfaction than we hi 
got from the author’s previous attempts to write books for boys. There is 
the same fondness for headlong mischief and practical joking, but there is 
also a great deal of guide-book information about Rome, which is well enough 
told to make it in itself beguiling to the boys, and the concomitant horse- 
play will make it quite irresistible to most boys. We wish we could praise 
it more highly. Indeed, for the matter of that, we can. There is a descrip- 
tion of the ascent to the roof of St. Peter's and of the scene there presented 
to the eye, which is admirable for its spirit and vividness. Our author has 
not forgotten that to his audience much that is stale to tourists is absolutely 
new. But what we mean is that one can never praise Professor De Mille as 
a writer for boys without being compelled to add that the vulgarity and 
roughness which his books must do something to encourage may perhaps 
more than counterbalance the good which he may do. The guide-book in- 
formation of which we have spoken isin great part rhymed, we regret to say, 
and taken out of Byron. We must not forget to notice that Mr. De Mille, with 
a pardonable wish to be civil, we presume (and perhaps after having in vain 
exercised his Canadian mind to account for our toleration of the Feniavs), 
represents his Young Dodges as being extravagantly fond of the Irishman. 
His brogue is sweet music to them. When they are in scrapes and are long- 
ing for some one who understands Italian, they would have welcomed any 
such person who could speak English, but the Irish voice, which is what 
does meet their cars, fills them with genuine and national delight. We 
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wonder how long it will be before there is a general understanding that our 
authorities have tolerated our Fenian friends partly because it is some 
amusement to see the Dominion and the English in a panic proportionate to 
their bounce at other times; partly because, while we despise the Fenian 
chiefs as robbers of servant-girls and traitors to each other, we believe that 
England's course towards Ireland till within the last twenty years has been 
a trightfully bad one; and mainly for the reason that politicians are the 
most timid of all carnivorous animals and stand in awe of “ the Irish vote.” 
‘““The Blue Mantle Series ” consists of ten little volumes, all of which we 

she uld be 
able to commend it highly, some of it being very good for boys and girls 


have read faithfully; and when we began it we thought we 


And, as the case stands, we don’t know that we may not ¢ 
Many parents will like it very well, and most children ought to like most 
that isin it. If we make it out rightly, it is a series of volumes issued by a 
Methodist publishing firm, who have in their employ a Prohibitionist editor, 
and who have caused to be gathered together tor him numeroas little tales, 
some of them French originally and some of them English, but all of which 
have already been before the English public, and all of which have been imper 
fectly transferred into what the Hon. Henry Clay used to call ‘* the American 
language,” and supplemented by an occasional editorial note. Thus 


“* pence F 
are made into “ cents,” and “ shillings” 


into * quarters,” but a good many 
distinctively English expressions are left. As we have said, some of these name 
rous little stories are pretty ; many of them, most of them, show so delightiul 
an appreciation of the needs and peculiarities of children that they must be 
based upon much experience, as well as informed with much love; aud most 
of them are well adapted not only to please the children, and their 
friends as well, but also to do the children much good in the way of u 
instruction. 


older 
mora! 
But on the other hand many parents will object to the particu 
lar sort of religious teaching which is often inculeated here very sedulously, 
and which we may describe by saying that it would have pleased those parents 
who, twenty years ago, believed that at four or five years of age a child 
was old enough to be taught that his heart was irretrievably black with sin ; 
his soul doomed to everlasting fire—*‘ dead in Adam”; his will free, but him- 





self perhaps foreordained a child of wrath; and that if peradventure there 
were a chance for him it lay in conviction of sin, a change of heart, and wash 
ing iv the cleansing blood of Christ. ‘Two or three of the ten volumes are thus 
disfigured; and one there is where the Prohibitionist editer comes out in 
great force. This one is ** The Young Colt,” a French work of a moral ten- 
dency that would have extorted envious admiration from Moses himself, 
8) strong, obvious, and triumphant is it. “ The Young Colt” itself is but one 
of the brief stories which give a title to the volume of less than filty pages, 
and we will narrate it before passing on to * The which 
is the apologue in which the editor shines: One fine evening Mr. Brinkley, as 
the translator calls him, arrived at his country seat at a late hour, and wholly 
unexpected by his unfaithful servants, who are drones. 


Christmas Dress,” 


In the morning he 

happened to be looking out of his window, probably longing for Paris and de- 

nouncing himself for living in the country, when he saw a fine colt careering 

in great glee over a field of wheat and doing much damage. He sum- 
moned one of the incapable domestics, and demanded of him what the colt 
did there, and the domestic, wishing to screen himself from the punishment 
due hisnegligence, falsely replied that the colt was the miller’s. That evening 
Mr. Brinkley meets the miller, and, severely accosting him, informs him with 
unchristian haste that the colt shall be shot if again found in the wheat. 
Tranquillizing himself, the miller smilingly says in substance that Mr. 
Brinkley had better go home and shoot; that he would if it was his wheat, 
and so forth. Next morning the colt is shot; Mr. Brinkley loses a valu- 
able animal, for which the servant has to pay out of his wages; and the 
moral is that both master and man had to pay dearly for a sin which at 
first each regarded as a small one, whereas no sin is small. That the 
miller got off seot-free appears not to strike our casuist, who indeed is 

| not very sharp ; not so sharp, we fear, as the future millers to whom she 
may be telling the tale. 

The editor’s story is of Madame, or Mrs., Thalbert and her daughter Thalia. 
Madame Thalbert gives to her daughter as a Christmas present a beautiful 
blue silk dress, fitted at the dressmaker’s and elegantly made; the young 
Thalia tries it on, and is delighted to find that “it is a perfect fit.” 
While counting out the change for the tailor’s messenger, Madame Thalbert, 
who is of a kind heart, says to her daughter: “ It is very cold this evening, 

Thalia, go and get a glass of wine for the gentleman who has brought your 
dress—you will find it in the little cupboard in the small pantry below. Be 
sure and take a light with you, for it is already dark there.” But the young 
Thalia, whose head is perhaps filled with her new silk, or who, perhaps, is 
| vot av obedient girl, does not mind her mother. Whenshe returns from the 
closet with the wine, and gives it to the gentleman, he no sooner takes one 
mouthful than, in fright of poison, he ejects it from his mouth quicker 
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than it went in, and Thalia at once finds that the front breadth of her new 
dtess is completely ruined. “Thalia had been too dilatory to obey her 


mother concerning the taking of a light,” and, when she reached the | 


getting, and got the ink- 
and disappointutent, 


she 
tears 


what 
hot 


was 


of 


not see 
many 


cupboard, could 


bottle. She shed sorrow 


could have her way with it. But what are we to say for it as art? What, 
indeed, as nature and as good policy and sensible work looking towards the 
real elevation of men? One would have to say that such books are non- 


1 sensieal. 


for her mother made her go to church on Christmas morning with her | 


old clothes on, and bought her no new dress till another Christmas, and the 
moral is, Be not dilatory in obedicuce. To this the editor makes the follow- 
ing addition: ‘‘ Note—If Thalia’s mother had been a teetotaler she would 
have had no wine in the house, and poor Thalia would have saved her dress. 
Wine is a mocker, and to drink it, or to give it to friends on Christmas or 
New Year’s Day, or indeed at any time, isa great wrong. Let the children’s 
ery be, Down with strong drink! Huzzah for cold water!” Yes, and if 
Thalia’s mother had been a well-behaved maiden lady living alone, no Thelia 
would have ruined eny dress. 
stated by the editor, is really not different from a chief argument of his 
friends. A disobedient girl receives as a punishment for her disobedience 
an injury from a particular agent; had there not been this agent in exist- 
ence, says Chop-Logic in substance, though he thinks he is saying something 
else, there would have been no spirit of disobedience to punish. A certain 
appetite or passion of man’s pature—for often it is more than an appetite or 
physical ecraving—craves outlet and gratification; in the case of many 
people, the mental and spiritual excitement consequent upon introducing 
alcohol into the stomach supplies this gratification. Prevent by force the 
attainment of this gratification by the use of this particular agent, and you 
cure the vice of nature ; the kingdom of heaven is not within you, and you 
can cure corruption of the blood by varnishing the consequent pustules, or 
by forcible amputation. This is not the whole of the case, to be sure, which 
is not asimple one. But it is a good deal of it. 

We have by this time induced in many of our readers a bad opinion of 
the “Blue Mantle Series”; but this it does not deserve as a whole. ‘‘ The 
Young Colt” volumeis not a pleasing book ; “ Eugene, the Little Rag-picker,” 
is rather pietistic, and so is “ Sam’s Friend” and “ The Widow’s Cow.” But 
‘« Little Biue Mantle ” we should be very willing to see a child reading; and 
so of “Our New Baby”; ‘ Pleasant Words for Little Folk ”; Mother's Staff,” 
by Marianne Farningham; “The Truant,” by the same lady; and “The 
Young Potato Roasters,” by the author of “ Dick and his Donkey.” All the 
volumes are for quite young children, and one more than half of the whole 
ten we have found good. These alone make up a little library to give a child, 
although no volume exceeds sixty pages in length. 

We do not know what to say to the publishers for Americanizing the 
language in which the English stories are written, and for not indicating the 
origin of the French ones. It was thought of no consequence, perhaps, in 
so slight an affair; or it may have been done in the interest of easier compre- 
hension on the part of the seven or eight-year-old children who will be its 
readers; but it strikes one at first as a little tricky. 

The next series on our list is composed of five books, one called “ Alice 
Leigh’s Mission,” one * The Wood Carvers,” one “A Home Tour with Aunt 
Bessie,” one “ Little Grig,” and one “ Real Robinson Crusoes.” This last is 
very decidedly the most interesting, but it is not necessary to praise such a 
résumé of the stories of the crew of the Bounty, of Alexander Selkirk, and 
other shipwrecked mariners. It is too small, and there are toc many larger 
forms of the fomous narratives, every word of which boys read with delight. 
Perhaps not even excepting love, and instruction in religion, has there ever 
been one more effective means of importing the ideal and romantic into 
common lives than the ocean, its ships, its foreign and far-off shores, its 
‘‘ gray and melancholy waste,” its mysteries, and perils, and romance. And 
these tales of the sufferings and dangers of them that “ go down to the se: 
in ships” are to some extent correctives of an inflamed imagination, albeit 
they stimulate adventurousness and courage and fortitude. e 
The “Tour with Aunt Bessie” is also more than usually good, but 
we for our part have nothing so good to say of their companions. 
The former have a partly redeemed strect-preaching tone not to our 
individual taste, and in our individual belief not wholesome nor of good 
effect and characters. Iu the case the others 
this blemish is far greater. Alice Leigh's *‘ Mission” is incidentally to be a 
suffering little hunchback, going on eleven years old, with a father whose 
druvkenness causes her many woes, but whom she loves all the while that 
sh Primarily, her mission is 
to show a rich lady, also, like herself, a cripple, that she must not live for 


on children’s lives of 


pleads with) him to turn from his wiekedness. 


herself alone, but must become converted and teach a Sunday-school in her 
One cannot condemn such a book when one thinks of the motive of 
the author; reflects how good a woman she probably is; how much better 
the little world abeut her is for her living in it; how good it would be if she 


narl 
pul or. 


The argument, silly as it looks, when | 





* Little Grig” is about a ragged young Londoner who went to the coun- 
try for the hop-picking season, and is not a bad little tale, though it confus- 
ingly pretends to be American, and will puzzle the children somewhat, and 
perhaps give some of the shrewder ones a little lesson in fraud. The ‘ Wood 
Carvers ” teackes lame boys not to pine, but to remember that they also may 
do much, and should not be selfish and ungrateful. This also is an English 
book, and very religious in tone. “A Home Tour with Aunt Bessie” we can 
recommend as being fair natural history, pleasantly conveyed and well worth 
giving to children of less than twelve years of age. On the whole, this second 
series will offend taste and delicate religious feeling but seldom, and may be 
commended to the consideration of the religious reader. As in speaking of 
its predecessor, we have dwelt rather more on its defect than on its good 
qualities; but the defect is there, and to many minds it will seem fatal. 

In Mr. Frank B. Goodrich’s “ Remarkable Voyages; or, Man upon the 
Sea,” we have a book with a promising title, but the contents do not quite 
keep the word that the title gives. Sad will be the heart of the young gen- 
tleman who wishes to set sail for Far Cathay ; or to wind through the straits 
with Magellan ; orto see Kidd hanging in chains; or to be shipwrecked with 
Ulloa upon the coast of we know not what strange land, so many years is 
it since we read the book; or to read of Anson capturing the tall 
plate galleons; or to see the Barbary Moors enslaving the captain and crew 
of the brig William—too little satisfaction will Mr. Goodrich give the young 
reader who, desiring much of such matters as these, shall be invited to take 
notice of the remarkable fact that the ark built, by Noah was of precisely the 
sane proportions as the ocean steamers of our day, and that these propor- 
tions nearly agree with those of the human figure, as the atheist and infidel 
would do well to recollect. Nor will it gratify him overmuch to enquire 
with the late Mr. Everett, “‘ Was it the winter’s storm, or disease or labor 
and spare meals,” that anti-climaxically killed the Mayflower’s Puritans? A 
couple of pages of this composition Mr. Goodrich inflicts upon us. How- 
ever, although his book is not what it might have been, it has much of the 
fascination of its subject, and perhaps the boys who read this ambitious 
“ History of Man upon the Sea” will not know till later just how badly they 
have been treated. To older readers we may give a fair idea of it by saying 
to them that it is a book which—letterpress, engravings, size of page, and 
everything else—/ully belongs to the class of subscription books which are 
hawked about the country districts, and whose gay covers fade in the sun 
as they lie in the window-seat of the farm-houses. 

Lady Barker seems to us to have been entirely successful in her present 
attempt at writing for children. Her “ Ribbon Stories” we commend with 
out hesitation to all parents with intelligent boys and girls for whom they 
wish to get reading which is at once amusing and innocent. For ourselves, 
we have read it with great pleasure, and but for one or two touches like 
that in the ‘‘ Mouse’s Wedding,” where old Mrs. Brighteyes, who, like all 
the mouse race, has an invincible aversion to mentioning the word “ cat,” 
informs her husband that her daughter’s betrothed is “ quite an unbeliever 
in ahem!” And her amazed spouse retorts: “ You don’t mean to say 
he is such a fool as to say there’s no such thing!”—we could be quite 
willing to accept as perfectly true ber very ingenious account of the origin 
of these stories. They are all so pretty that we bardly know which is best, 
whether it is Chatty, with his early thirst for adventures unsatisfied, “bo- 
cause, you know, there are not a great many adventures in England,” or 
“Joe Gengles,” who found out by experience what turns the axis of the 
earth. But every one will please both children and their parents. 


We cannot say so much for ‘“‘The Runaway.” It is undeniably amusing, 
and has no evil taint about it, but its absurdities are s0 many and so great that 
we should not willingly give it ‘to the young,” albeit the pleasant author of 
“ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal” intended it for them. It narrates the adyen- 
tures of Olga Leslie, a half Danish, half Scottish maiden of thirteen, who ran 
away from school because the big girls read naughty books on the sly, and 
also becanse the cook would insist on putting “ black beetles’ babies” in the 
pudding, which those who ate of it were forced to believe were curranty. 
The cook had also a way of serving up “ deformed animals”—at least the 
meat always had “ strange bones” in it, not the least like what one sees at 
home. So Olga, pressed by both spiritual and animal necessities, ran away, 
and was protected by another young lady of fifteen, who suffered greatly for 
the lack of opportunity for noble deeds in these degenerate days when men 
wear pepper-and-salt trowsers instead of chain armor, and go down to the 
city instead of riding to battle on snorting war-steeds. The adventures 01 
the two are very laughable, but they throw a curious light on what is sup- 
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posed to be good reading and good thinking for “the young” by some, at 
least, of their elders. 

Parents who wish to imbue their children with “High Church” views 
of life cannot do better than get “P’s and Q’s” for them. It is in Miss 
Yonge’s usual style, and not uninteresting. 

“In the Golden Shell” derives its title from the amphitheatre of the 
Conca d’Oro in which Palermo lies, and gives a pretty description of the 
city and its enchanting environs, not omitting its catacombs. Like so many 
other books of its class, however, it is rather a tale of children than for 
them. The conversations are sprightly and natural. The expression “like 
Vesuvius was doing,” on page 10, we had supposed was intentionally put in 
the mouth of the little heroine who usesit; but on page 50 we find the 
author herself writing “like Rosalie did,” and conclude that the yulgarism 
is with her an unconscious one. 
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Fine Arts 


SOME MODERN SCULPTURE. 
II. 


\ JE have mentioned only Frenchmen, and of these a feeble handful, 

far asnumbers go. We have but little space for this department of the 
Nation, and cannot now even glance at the art yield of other countries than 
France ; but of one country, Italy, there happens to be a prodnet in our Me- 
tropolitan Museum, in Fifth Avenue, which gues to show that some of her 
artists, at least, are no “’prentice hands.” The sculptor of the “ Napoleon 
Dying” is author besides of a statue of “ Svring,” a girlish figure, halt-buried 
in flowers, preferred by artists to his Nap »leonic effort, and of a “ Columbus.” 
His skill is closely challenged by another artist, Giovanni Dupré, of Florence, 
by whom a “ Piet,” or group of “ Madonna and Dead Christ,” is an inspira- 
tion from the best periods of religious art in Italy. 

The Atlantic was evideutly aware of the ‘‘ Napoleon Dying,” by Vela, 
when it made the assertion of our native superiority to any foreign art. We 
thereupon conceived the notion of referring to the statue as an example oi 
academic education, hedging in our commendation with an almost ludicrous 
quantity of reserves. The Atlantic has since contentedly said that we * had 
nothing better to set up as astandard.” This is erroneous; we were in no 
poverty of standards; but our aim was to get an example as aecessible as 
possible, the “‘ Napoleon” being visible at a few blocks’ distance from Mr. 
Ward’s bronzes in the Park. Similarly, we indicated the photograph as an 
aid accessible to all our readers in measuriug the Shakespeare statue. The 
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! 
| accuracy of Rockwood’s excellent pictures, taken with the latest improvements 
| in his art, will not permanently suffer in repute, we hope, by the Atlantic's 
slighting reference. In this case the photograph and the statue may be 
taken as having the same scale, as we shall show in a minute. Meanwhile, 
our motive, as our expression at the time showed, was the convenience oi 
our readers. Anybody might test us by the photograph, but everybody 
could not measure the statue. Anybody might see the ** Napoleon,” but 
everybody could not see the treasures of European palaces. As for the 
Napoleon,” its merit is of course a matter of opinion. Every one, except 
the ideal critic of culture, has his unaccountable liking for one theme, his 
| unaccountable dislike for another. It isa mystery to us how the délantic 
can stamp the subject, however, as a bad subject, referring to the selection 
of it as “ puffery,” “ hero-worship,” and a “clap-trap appeal to the popular 
admiration for the First Napoleon.” We wish to raise no quibbles, we would 
like to understand the thoughts of the Atlantic just as the Atlantic itselt 
understands them, and to take its language with just the force it means its 
words to have. But we do feel the difficulty here of exchanging with it any 
terms that could be mutually comprehended. To us, now, the career ot 
Napoleon seems to be one of the few palpably good subjects afforded by 
history for art treatment. It seems to us better than the legend of “* Ma 
beth”; it seems to us better than the history of Lorenzo de’ Medici, only 
famous as being father to an infamous queen, yet forming the subject of the 
* Pensieroso.” It seems to us, above all, a career eminently adapted to a 
strong melodramatic treatment. We made some parallels, we believe, in 
reference to the style of the statue, as suggesting the manner of Delaroche 
and the manner of Victor Hugo. We repeat, we want from the authority who 
challenges us nothing but to get at just what he means, all natural short 
comings of human language apart. But running over the epithets it uses 
about Vela’s statue, we cannot for the life of us be convinced that he undet 
stands it, or knows where to place it; he uses words we should be very 
sorry to use, it is true; he speake of a third-rate work, a clap-trap werk, a 
work with hardly a single fine quality. If strictures like these suggest any- 
thing comprehensible to our mind, they suggest the opinion of the frank 
young collegian, coming home full of Catullus and Horace, and flinging 
epithets at such compositions as Ive’s ** Raven,” or Lincolu’s Emancipation 
Proclamation, or Lowell’s “ Cathedral” ; in such cases, what strikes us is the 
ingenuous lad’s want of savoir, his imperfect adjustment to the length and 
breadth of the situation, though there is in his fresh barbarism something to 
like too. 
But the principal point in which we displease the Atlantic is a simple 


i point of scale, which never ought to have been discussed before the public 
| at all, because the data are always there, fixed in bronze, and therefore in- 
| disputable. The Atlantic, however, supports an untenable theory with a 
| humorous juggle of measurement. Its own words show that it has not had 
the head of the Shakespeare measured at all. It adopts a reckoning made in 
| its presence by Mr. Brown the sculptor, from whom Ward “learned the radi 
| ments of his profession.” Here is the way in which that “ most experienced 
| sculptor now living, Henry K. Brown,” undertakes to get the size of a head : 

‘The height of the head was found by taking the distance from the tip 

of the chin to the bridge of the nose.” 
Very well, and what then? 

* And reckoning this as half the head”! 

An imaginative way this to educe the dimensions of a portrait, and the 
| portrait of a man with a particularly lofty skull. The fact is that the 
| distance from the Shakespeare’s nose to its chin is not half the head; 
| but it goes on: “The curved compass was of course used, and the 

beard not thus in the measurer’s way. The result was 6'3 inches, 
thus making the height of the head 13 inches.” That is, because 
Shakespeare is so much from his nose to his chin, therefore he is so 
much to the top of his head. Because it is so far from New York to 
Boston, therefore it is so far from New York to the North Pole. Because 
it is so long from the age of Queen Victoria back to the age of Queen 
Elizabeth, therefore it is so long from Victoria to Boadicea. We shall not 
distribute between the magazine and Mr. Ward's preceptor the merit of this 
invention of measurement without measuring. The former, with exquisite 
simpie gravity, divides its 15‘; inches into ** noses,” remarking that Shake- 


speare’s head is four noses high, “ which is the usual rule.” The Atlantic, 
its curved compasses done with, closes by observing: 
* We in our turn will give a generous hand to the public, and assure 
it that Mr. Ward’s Shakespeare is 7 5 of its heads in height.” 
But the Atlantic's assurance iz in excess ; it has shown that it did not mea- 
sure the work in question, and it might profitably, to save awkwardness, 
withdraw or pocket its hand. 
The human head may be measured very closely, though not with abso- 
' lute accuracy, as it cannot be rigidly decided how much of the fulness 








beneath the chin to include, or which bump of the skull to take. 
Our computation makes the Shakespeare 96 
The head measures 14°{ inches 


now give the correct measure, 
inches high, Mr. Brown’s computation. 
high. 


a half of its heads in height, our first statement. 


In conclusion, it may not be amiss to point out once more to readers of 
the article in the Atlantic that the writer of it mingles and confounds the 
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Nation’s criticisms on Mr. Ward's statue with those of another journal, 
whose writers upon art are most certainly not ours. 
Atlantic’s article, therefore, at the same time that it misrepresents us, calls 
Dividing therefore 96 by 14.75 we get 6.503—the statue being six and | for no answer on our part, and enables us to dispense ourselves from answering 


A good part of the 


| that part of it, or indeed any of it if we so choose. We shall add, too, that 


this assurance of our innocence of the other criticisms had already been 
given the Atlantic before its critic selected his mode of attack. 
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Ready Saturday, December 
( \UMULATIVE EXERCISE 
AS A SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


A Scientific Application of the Laws of Muscular Con- 
traction to Physical Culture with special Reference to 
its Influenee upon the Circulation of the Blood and the 
Processes of Nutrition, being the basis of the so-called 
Health Lift, or Lifting Cure, by Frank W. Reitty, M.D 

Contrents.—Introductory—The Physiology of Exercise 

The Hygiene of Exercise—Systems of Exercise— 
Cumulative Exercise—Rules for Cumulative Exercise— 
Cumulative Exercise a System, not a machine. 


Ready Wednesday, anuary 1, 
a! 4 a ’ 
rp E STOMACH: 
ITS FUNCTION AND HYGIENE. 

*,* Explains how Cumutative Exercise, by restoring 
tone and vigor to the voluntary muscular system, se- 
cures: 

1.—The natural erect carriage of the body, by which 
the organs of digestion are kept in their proper position 
and relation. 

I1.—The healthy condition of the 7zvoluntary muscu- 
lar structure, concerned so importantly in digestion. | 

lil.—The proper, adequate supply to the digestive 
tract of those juices, without which digestion must be 
either slow, imperiect, or painful. ats 

1V.--The prompt absorption and assimilation of the 
products of digestion. i 

And, finally, the equal, thorough circulation of that 
fluid—the blood—through the medium of which, not only 
these, but “all the processes of life take place.”’ 


KR ACK-ACHE: 
ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


The first of a series of Hand books on ** Diseases, and 
their T«catment by Cumulative Exercise, is now ready, 


21. 


1873. 


»nd will be sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 


> ceuts. 

[Extract from Introduction.} 

The motive of these pages is to show, first: That a 
very large share of the sutiering endured by women in 
this country, toth maids aad matrons, and ot which suf- 
fe ny back ache isa prominent feature, arises simply from 
miuscular Weakness -trom want ot tone and health in the 
muscles themselves, both local and general. Second: 
That certain serious diseases, in which back-ache is only 


one of many isymptoms, are originaliy caused, very tre- 
quently, by the same muscular weakness. Third: That 


‘ 
the remedy in both cases is the same, namely: improv- 


ing the tone of the Muscular System by judicious, syste- 

matic Exercise. 

FPUIE following additional volumes of this series are 
| now in preparation, and will be issued in rapid suc- 


cession 


THE BILE: WHAT IT IS AND DOES. Torpid 
Livers —Killousness—Jaundice--Gall Stones — Illus- 
trative Cases. 25 cents 


riik BRAIN AND NERVES.  Sleeplessness—Head- 
ache—Cerebral Congestion— Neuralgia--Paralysis— 
Nervous Prostration--lllustrative Cases. 25 cents, 

TUE BREATH OF LIFE. Insufficient Lung Capacity 


Consumption—Asithma—Catarrh, etc.—lIilustrative 
Cases. 25 cents. 
TO YOUNG MEN. s0 cents. 


*,* Any five of the 25 cent, or the so cent and three of 
the 25 cent Hand-Books sent to one address, postage free, 
for One Dollar. 


HYG IENE: 


AN EXPONENT OF SANITARY SCIENCE, 

PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, AND PHYSI- 

CAL CULTURE 

Published Monthly. Subscription, One Dollar per 
Year. Specimen Copies free to personal applicants at 
the Publication Office, or mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. 

Address for any of the above 

rHE HEALTH LIFT COMPANY, 
No. 178 Broadway, New York. 

Or apply personally, at any of the following offices of 
the Company: 


In Boston.. . No. 149 Tremont Street. 


In Brookiva No. 307 Washington Street. 
In Chicago No. 750 Wabash Avenue. 
In Detroit .No. 257 Woodward Avenue 
In Philadelphia .No. 35 South Third Street. 
in San Franclsco ; Ihe Health Litt Co. 
In New York ... No. 46 East Fourteenth Strect 


(between Broadway and University Place), and 
No. 173 Kroadway 
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The Nation. 
JUST PCBLISHED. 
ywo NEW HOLIDAY JUVENILES. 


I CHILD WORLD. 
A volume of bright new stories of little folk life. 1 
vol. illustrated, Holiday edition, fall gilt, $1 50. 
Popu'ar edition, illustrated, $1. 

THE DESERTED SHIP. By George 
Cupples, author of ‘* The Green Hand.’ Competent 
critics say of it: ‘* The best sea-story for boys written 
in many years."’ 1 vol., illustrated, black and gold 
side, $1 50. 


SHEPARD & GILL, Publishers, Boston. 


For Sale by all Bookscllers. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price. 


(CHOICE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Il. 


— 





WHITTIER’S POEMS. Houschold edition. Com- 
plete, including The Pennsyivania Pilgrim. $2. 

MISS PROCTOR’S RUSSIAN JOURNEY. 
Beautifully i!lustrated from photographs, $3. 

FLAGG’S WORDS AND BY-WAYS OF NEW 
—_— With 22 fine Heliotype Lllustrations. 

REVERE’S KEEL AND SADDLE. A Fascin- 
ating Book of Travel. &2, 

HOLMES’S POET AT THE BREAKFAST- 
TABLE. &2. 

EASTLAKE’S HOUSEHOLD TASTE. 35. 

CRANCH’S AANEID OF VIRGIL. $5. 

DRAKE’S OLD LANDMARKS AND HIS. 
TORIC PERSONAGES IN BOSTON, $3. 

SMITH’S ART-EDUCATION. $5. 

THACKERAY’S WORK. Kensington Edition. 
12volse. $2 each. 

LONGFELLOW’S CHRISTUS. 3 vols. $450, 

JOHNSON’S ORIENTAL RELIGIONS. $5. 


WHITTIER’S PENNSYLVANIA PILGRIM. 
$1 50 

TENNYSON’S GARETH AND LYNETTE. 
$1 25. 


STONE’S DOMESTICATED TROUT. $250. 
FISKE’S MYTHS AND MYTHMAKERS. $2. 
HALE’S HIS LEVEL BEST. $1 50. 
HARTE’S MRS. SKAGG’S HUSBANDS. $1 50. 
WARNER’S BACK-LOG STUDIES. 82. 
MRS. LEONOWENS'S ROMANCE OF THE 
HAREM. $3. 
TROWBRIDGE’S COUPON BONDS, AND 
OTHER STORIES. LDlustrared. $3. 
te” Thee books, by high literary excellence and ele- 
gance of mechanical execution, and, many of them, by 
fine liluatrations, are admirably suited to the graceful 
uses of the Holiday Season. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
OFF TO THE GEYSERS. By C. .A. Stephens, 
$150. 
LEFT ON LABRADOR. By 
#1 50. 

CAMPING OUT. By C. A. Stephens. 
A CHANCE FOR HIMSELF. 
bridge. $150 | 

ay 


C. A. Stephens. 


$1 50. 
By J. T. Trow- 


Miss Jeanie T. 
Gould. $1 50. 


; The above books for Young People are exceeding] 
interesting, thorough.y healthy, and just pretty enoug 
for Holiday Gifts. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on receipt 
of price by the Publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
U RE’S DICTIONARY 


oFr 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES. 

Containing a Clear Exposition of their Principles and 
Practice. 

Edited by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S., assisted by numer- 
ous contributors eminent in Science and familiar with 
Manufactures. Illustrated with nearly 2,000 Engravings 
on Wood. 

SIXTH EDITION, CHIEFLY REWRITTEN, 
AND GREATLY ENLARGED. 

In 3 volumes 8vo, cloth, $25; Lalf-russia, $32 50. 
by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher and Importer, 

23 Murray St. and 27 Warren St., New York. 
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Books : 


ROME. By Francis Wey. Illustrated with 
346 Engravings on Wood. Folio morocco. Price $30 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE SNOW. 
By Wm. Cullen Bryant. With 50 exquisite Engrav- 
ings. Cloth, gilt, price $5; morocco, $9. 


THE LEATHER-STOCKING TALES. By 


James Fenimore Cooper. 1 vol. 8vo. With 40 Ilus- 
trations by Darley. Cloth, gilt, price $4. 


THE STORY OF THE FOUNTAIN. By 
Wm. Cullen Bryant. With 42 Illustrations. 1 vol. 


8vo, cloth, gilt, price $5; movocco, $9, 


THE SONG OF THE SOWER. 
Cullen Bryant. With 42 Illustrations. 
price $5 ; morocco, $9. 


THE AMERICAN TOUR OF BROWN, 
JONES, AND ROBINSON. Being the History of 
what they Saw and Did in the United States, Canada, 
and Cuba. By Toby. With 157 Illustrations. 1 vol. 
4to, price $5. 


THE CIRCLING YEAR. Illustrated from 


“ The Leisure Hour.” Beautiful Chromos and Wood 
Engravings. Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 


$3. 


HOLBEIN AND HIS TIME. By Dr. Al- 
fred Woltman. Illustrated with 60 Engravings, 8yo, 
cloth, price $10; morocco, $15. 


THE POET AND PAINTER. With 99 II- 
lustrations on Steel. Cloth, extra, price $12; moroe- 
co, extra, $20. 


WOODSIDE AND SEASIDE. Beautifully 
Illustrated. Cloth, extra, price $3; morocco, on 
tique, $10. 


NOUSEHOLD BOOK OF POETRY (The). 
By Chas. A. Dana. Illustrated with Steel Engravings. 
Cloth, gilt, price $5; morocco, antique, $10. 


BRYANT’S POEMS. Red-Line Edition. 
With 24 Illustrations. Cloth, price $3 50; half-calf, 
$5 50; morocco, $7. 

ITALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil, Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, price $4. 

LEVER’S WORKS. Uniform English Edi- 
tion. 21 vols. 12mo, half-calf, price’$42. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS.  Black’s Edition. 


Illustrated with 204 Steel Engravings. 25 vols. 8vo, 
half-calf, extra, price $100; full-calf, extra, $125; half 
morocco, marbled edges, $120; half-morocco, gilt 
edges, $130; tree calf, $150; morocco, extra, $175. 


By Wm. 
Cloth, gilt, 





Containing most of the Woodcuts in the Abbots- 
ford edition, and numerous Steel Engravings. 48 
vols. 16mo, half-calf, extra, price $140; full calf, ex- 
tra, $175. 

Centenary Edition. Mlustrated with Vignettes and 
Frontispieces. 25 vols. 12mo, half-calf, price $67 50; 
fuil calf, $30. 





————- Cheap Popular Edition. 
5vo, half-calf, price $21. 


Iilustrated. 6 vols. small 








A Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and Stan- 
| dard Works, suitable for Presenis, sent to any Ad- 
| dress on application. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


(TERMS: In advance, one insertion, three cents per 
word: five insertions, two cents per wordeach. The en- 
ciosure of an addressed and stamped envelope will secure 
a numbered box to which communications may be ad- 


dressed.} 

{ YALE GRADUATE desires private pupils who are 
4 preparing to enter College or an Academy. Refers to 
President Porter, Ex-President Woolsey, or Prof. Thacher. 


Address Box 5i, The Nation. 
{ LADY whohas had much experience in teaching de- 
- sires a place as Principal of @ School. Address 
* Teacher,” Nation Ofice. 
HARVARD GRADUATE wants pupils. 
- references. Address Box 65, Nation Office. 


, ——— 











Satisfactory 





4 Nexperienced American Lawyer,now in Europe, tenders 
= his services to those having legal or business negotiations 
in Great Britain or on the Continent, Refer to Winslow 
Lanier & Co., Bankers, or Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Publishers, New York. Address WILLtam C. RgeYNOLDs, 
care City Bank of London, England. 





E VEAUX COLLEGE, Suspension Bridge, N. Y., near 
Niagara Fails. Church School for Boys. Cadet orga- 
nization. Tegisters with full details. 


S. AGNES’ SCHOOL—The third year will begin, God 

* willing, October 2. The School will move into the new 
building Norember1. Terms, $300 per annum. Application 
for admission should be made at once to M1ss CHASE, S. Agnes’ 
School, Albany. 





H. ANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
120 Broapway, EquiTaBLE BvurLpine, 

















NEW YORE. 
eo 
otal Assets, Fam. 1, WB.....0.20scccccovcces .- $872,627 91 
Tota! Outstanding Liabilities.................. $45,606 37 





B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
{. REMSEN LANE. Secretary. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
HE LITTLE CORPORAL is now in its eighth 


year of publication, and has from its beginning 
been distinguished for the purity and originality of its 
literary contents, and the beauty and excellence of its 
picterial illustrations. The serial stories for next year 
will be a continuation of *‘ Uncle Dick's Legacy,” by 
Emily Huntington Miller; ‘* Hidden Treasures,” by Mary 
A. Dennison; and a new story by Helen C. Weeks; be- 
sides a variety of shorter Stories, Poetry, Articles on Sci- 
eniific Topics, Natural History, Letters of Travel, Home 
Amusements, etc. All new subscribers for next year will 
receive the remaining numbers of this year FREE, Two 
beantiful Chromos—** Mother’s Morning Glory,” and 
* Little Runaway,” given to every subscriber, old or new. 
Chromos s+nt promptly. 

Terms, $1 50a year, including the Chromos, unmounted, 
sent post-paid for 10 cents extra ; mounted, sized. and 
varpished, ready for framing, 25 cents extra; in clubs of 
five or more, 35 cente extra. Specimen numbers, with 
Premium List, Free. Address 


JOHN E. MILLER, 
Pub. Little Corporal, Chicago, Til. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
[ NDEX CANONUM: 


Containing the Canons called Apostolical, the Canons 
of tye undisputed General Councils, and the Canens of 
the Provincial Councils of Ancyra, Neo-Ceesarea, Gaugra, 
Antioch. and Laodicea. 

In GREEK AND ENGLISH, together with a COM- 
PLETE PIGEST of the whole Code of Canon Law in the 
undivided Primitive Church, alphsbetically arranged. 
By John Fulton, D.D., Rector of Christ Church, Mobile. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 405, price $4. 


Cheap Edition. Price 50 cents. 

THE TWO ESTATES: That of the Wedded in 
the Lord. and that of the Single for the Kingdom of 
Heaven's Sake. By the Rev. Morgan Dix, 8.T.D. 

Post-free on receipt of price. 


POTT, YOUNG & CO. 
Cooper Union, New York. 


FENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


138 NASSAU STREET. 


American or Foreign Publications sent by mail, post- 
paid, at Catalogue prices. ‘ - 














} 
{ 


The handsomest, and one of the best and most en- 
tertaining of the monthlies. 


IPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
POPULAR LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
FOR 1587S. 
The New Vo!nme, commencing with the January issue, 
will be replete with 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


It is the intention of the conductors of the Magazine to 
render it a model of literary and mechanical excellence, 
and with this view no advantage will be neglected which 
either talent or capital can command to render each 
issue an agreeable and instructive compendium of 


POPULAR READING, 


The contributions now on hand, or specially engaged, 
embrace an unusually attractive list of Tales, Short 
Stories, Narratives, Descriptive Sketches, Papers on 
Science and Art, Poems, Popular Essays, Literary Criti- 
ciems, ete., by talented and well-known writers; together 
with a variety of able and interesting articles on the im- 
portant questions of the day. In addition to the shorter 
articles, the following 


ATTRACTIVE SERIAL WORKS 


will appear in LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE during the 
year. 


I. 
A Charming New Novel, 
“THE PRINCESS OF THULE,” 


A Story of London Life and Society. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” “In Silk Attire,” etc. 


IT. 
A Powerful New Story, 


“MALCOLM,” 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD LL.D., 
Author of ‘* Alec Forbes,”’ ** Robert Falconer,” etc. 


These productions are confidently believed to be mas- 
terpieces of their authors, abounding in incident and hu- 
mor, in striking charactere and dramatic situations. 

A large amount of espace wi'l be devoted to OUR 
MONTHLY GOSSIP, which will he enriched with short 
and lively articles on persons of note, incidents of the 
day, and other novel or amusing topics. 

x large proportion of the articles, especially those de- 
scriptive of travel, will be 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The pictorial embellishments of the Magazine will consti- 
tute one of its most attractive features. 


LIPPINCOTTS MAGAZINE 


Is for sale by all Periodical Dealers. 
Subscription, $4; single nnmber, $5 cts. Liberal Club 
bing rates. Specimen Number with Premium List, 
mailed on receipt of 20 cta. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pupitsiers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

T YHE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 
BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
CONTENTS.—I. Tendencies; IT. God; IIT. Bible; IV. 
Christ; V. Atonement; VI. Power of Moral Inspiration ; 
VII. Providence; VIIl. Moral Ideal; IX. Immortality ; 
X. Education of Conscience; XI. The Soul of Good in 

Evil; XII. The Soul of Truth in Error. 
One vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 
Published by 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


17 Astor Place, New York. 








CGHARLES FOLLEN McKIM, 
ARCHITECT, 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
GAZZAM'S TREATISE 


ON THE 


BANKRUPT LAW. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


W. C. LITTLE & CO., Publishers, 
Albany, N. ¥ 














\ [ OST CHARMING KEADING. 


JUSTIN M°CARTHY’S 
New Volume of Popular Biographies now ready, called 
MODERN LEADERS. 
Being a series of Biographical Sketches by 
JUSTIN McCARTHY 
One volume 8vo, cloth, price $1 75 


These sketches are marked by all that brilliancy of 
style which has heretofore given Mr. McCarthy so wide a 
reputation. Besides being instructive, they are moet 
charming reading. The following biographies, among 
many others, will be included in this volume: 

Queen Victoria, Louis Napoleon, 
The Prince of Wales, 
George Eliot, 

King of Italy, 


Eugenie, 
Thiers, 
Froude. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 


477 Broadway, New York 
CSHRISTOPHER CROOKED. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY W. E. HATHAWAY 

The author of the * Hoosier Schoolmaster “ and ‘* The 
End of the World’ speaks of ** Christopher Crooked" as 
follows: “ The theme is one on which tales can hardly be 
written as works of art; and yet your style is duent—al- 
most metrical, your story unique, curious, and interest- 
ing. Itis all yon claim for it when yon eay itis a thing 
of itself. Your sincere friend, Edward Eggleston.” 


The Editor of The Ledies’ Reposi‘ory eays: “ Little 
Chris is the malformed victim of a father's intemperance, 
bearing even in his gait and leer the marks of intoxica- 
tion. The story is no myth. The style of the writer is 
poetic, his pictures are well drawn and truthfal to rature 
and fact."* 


The Te 
little book is 


rth and Home says: **The strong po nt in this 


ité warning to intemperate fathers. It is 


| both touching and terrible.” 


TERMS: Year'y | 





Sent by mai!, on 
Liberal 


Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $1 
receipt of price, postage paid, to any address. 
discount to the trade. 

In cloth, clegantly bound, $1. 
For sale by 

G. P. PUTNAM & SONS, New York. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & CO., Philade!phia. 

PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 

NOYES. HOLMES & CO., Boston. 

A. WILLIAMS & CO., Boston. 





(ZINN BROT TERS 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
ENGLISH OF THE XIV. CENTURY. Illus 


trated by Notes, Grammatical and Etymological. on 
Chaucer's Prologue and Knight's Tae. Designed to 
serve as an Introduction to the Critical Study of Eng- 
lish. By Stephen H. Carpenter, A.M., Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the State Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. $175. 

GOODWIN’S and LEIGHTON’S GREEK. 
dell & Scott's Greek Lexicons. English Ed. 

ALLEN & GREENQDUGH’S and LEIGHTON’S 
Latin. 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE, 
berg. Sharland, Mason, and Hatt. 
Music Charts, 


OUR WORLD SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 
HUDSON’S AND CRAIK’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Lid 


By Eich- 
Mason's National 
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Standard, Hlustrated, and Recent Books 


HURD & HOUG 


The Riz CF. stde Pre SS, 


Standard Books. 


Smith's Bible Dictionary. 


THe Most CoMPLETE 
ited and revised by 


Epition, thoroughly ed- 
Prof. Hackett and Dr. 


Abbot. 4 vols. 8vo, abundantly illustrated. 
Price in cloth. Tere, lL 
x * sheep i 30 00 
weed: re ey ss 35 00 
‘ “ half calf extra ‘ 36 00 
" full morocco or ¢ alf. . 45 00 


FJ. Fentmare 


Coope Tr. 


Tue Riversipe Epition, 
volumes 5vo. 


PUBLISHED By 


HTON, 18 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


—--+-—--—_ 


Xllustrated Books. 


I. Songs from the ¢ Old Dramatists. 
Collected and edited by Anny SAGE RICHARDSON, 
with designs by J. LA FArGE, and vignettes 
by S. L. Smirn. In one volume small 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt, $3 00. 
‘** It is rare to find a collection of verses so dainty and 
so exquisite. . . The paper and printing are un- 
exceptionable, and the whole style of the work is dainty. 


What shall I say of the drawings with which La Farge 
has illustrated it? They are strong and suggestive and 


singular. La Farge draws, as he paints, the soul 
of things.”’-—Lovuise CHANDLER Mot LTON, in New York 
Tribune. 


* The few illustrations. with head and tail pieces, are 


| quaintly original and full of a happy suggestiveness.’’— 


Fully illustrated. 32 | 


Pe MS ns be celks coke wedes $72 00 
. OF EE a. 0-0a. 44na0-0an eeu ee ee Oe 
Tur HovskHoip Epirion. 32 volumes 16mo. 
3 
Pee Th CO k é6newencecae .$40 00 
= t CREE, <4 eH enenes ake 50 OO 


Hans Christian Andersen. 
Autior's Epirion, 10 volumes crown 8vo., 
god 2 eee Ur 
Se ee ee 
€ harles Dickens. 
Tur Riverstipe Epirion. 28 volumes crown 
SVo 
Price in cloth ia: avian hatia: kaka hha iaia dae $56 00 
half calf, gilt, or antique.....112 00 
Tne GLospe Epition. 15 volumes 12mo. 
Price in cloth. sbedeatesoetettehies 00 
half-calf. Cotdeeseccsscnee AE OD 


Lord Bat On. 


SreDpING, ELiis, AND Heatnu’s STANDARD EDI- 
iON OF Bacon’s Works. In 15 volumes 
crown svo. 

gi 8 Ce 

half-calf, gilt, or antique......... 60 00 


Lord Macaulay. 


CompLere Works. From latest revised English 


edition. 16 volumes crown 8vo. 
P'UIOG UR CRUG CIOOR 6 6 66.0 6806 4056s $36 00 
” half-calf, gilt, or antique.... 64 00 


}lisrorY OF ENGLAND. 
volumes. 


Riverside edition. §& 


PON SENG cc entactuessacavenene $18 co 


Hitstory oF ENGLAND. 
volumes. 


Student’s edition. 4 


Pee POON ib can tekenaccsaweeeas $7 00 
l AYs. 6 volumes. 

go kL) eee 
ES AND PoEMs, 2 volumes 
Price in tlotly. 5 o0... POTS 


—— 


New York Evening Post. 

“ The whole volume is alive with vital poetry. . . It 
is a beautiful volume , full of beautiful matter, a 
book which will do credit even to the Riverside P ress. 
—E. P. Wuiprrce, 7x Boston Globe. 


Il. Forest Scenes: 

By WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant, HeENry- Waps- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW, Firz GREENE HALLECK, 
and ALFRED B. Street. Illustrated by JoHN 
A. Hows. In one volume quarto. Price in 
cloth, full gilt, $6 oo; in Turkey morocco, 
$10 oo. 


This is one of the standard illustrated books in the mar- 
ket. In its rich and attractive binding, covering ex- 
cellent paper and print, the book bids fair to enjoy a 
long life. 


7/1. 
aren Ps 

Or, Songs for the Nursery. A complete revised 

edition, with an account of the Goose or 

Vergoose Family. Illustrated by eighteen 

full-page illustrations by Henry L. Stephens, 

ten pages of music by Charles Moulton, and 





Mother Goose’s Melodies for Chil. 


twelve smaller illustrations by Gaston Fay. | 


Printed on toned paper. In one volume, 
quarto. Price in extra cloth, $3 75; full 
gilt, $4 50. Cheap edition, $1 75. 


IV. Sketches Abroad with Pen & Pencil. 


By F. O. C. DARLEY, with fourteen full-page, 
and seventy-four smaller illustrations on 
wood, is one of the best souvenirs of foreign 
travel. The text and illustrations of this 
sketch-book are Mr. Darley’s own. He 
travels over ground familiar to many Ameri- 
cans, but he brings back what all wish they 
could bring—lively sketches of characteristic 
scenes and faces. The by-play of travel 
which photographs and stereographs can 
never reproduce, his pencil has caught and 
fixed, and the result is a singularly graceful, 
humorous, and vivid portraiture of foreign 
life. Price in cloth, $2 50; in half-calf, 
$s 00; in morocco, $7 oo. 

V. The Riverside Edition of Charles 

‘ 
Dickens's Works. 

In twenty-eight volumes crown §vo. 
plates. 

This edition has enjoyed great popularity as a library 
edition. It contains all the steel plates that appear in the 
new Household Edition, Ave hundred and Afty in num- 
ber, and occupying less room than the Household, being 
in half the number of volumes, and sold at a less price 
for the set, it is preferred by many. It is an established 
favorite as ¢A#e illustrated edition of Dickens's works. 
Price in cloth, per volume, $2 ©o ; in sets, cloth, green or 
crimson, $56 oo; in sets, half-calf, extra, $112 09. The 
illustration on the cover of the catalogue is a specimen 
Of the Steel plate engravings teed. 


550 steel 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Recent Books. 


Ready Wednesday, December 18. 


ALICE AND PHBE CARY. 





A MEMORIAL 


OF 


ALICE AND PHBE CARY 
With some of their Later Poems. 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES, . 


Lilustrated by iwo portraits on steet. In one vol- 
ume crown Svo, cloth exira. Price, $2 00. 
Mrs. Ames has written a brilliant book. Her 

account of the sisters is full of pathos and i 

terest, and her pictures of literary society in New 

York most fresh and lively. Dulness flies away 

at the touch of her pen 


Also on hand, fresh supplies of the 
POPULAR POEMS OF THE SISTERS. 


Autce Cary’s BALLAps, Lyrics, AND Hymns, 
beautifully illustrated. Popular Edition, in 
cloth, $2 25; in cloth gilt, $2 75. 

Cary's Poems or Fairy, Hopr, Anp 

In one volume 16mo, price in cloth, 

in cloth gilt, $2 oo. 


PHBE 
Love. 
$I 50; 


Recently Published. 


Mr. KroeGer’s THE MINNESINGER OF GERMANY. 
In one vol. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. $2 25. 

*,* A real contribution to literature. 

Dr. Appey’s THe Ciry oF Gop, AND THE 
CuurcH MAKERs. In one vol, crown 8vo, 
cloth. $1 50. 

*,* A vigorous polemic. 

“MorE THAN CONQUEROR.” MEMORIALS OF 
CoL. Kircuinc. With portrait. One vol. 16mo. 
$1 50. 

*,* The striking memorials of a Christian soldier. 

Vieux Movustracue’s BOARDING-sCHOOL DAyé8. 
Illustrated by Nast and Darley. One vol. 16mo. 
$r 25. 

*,* A racy and genuine book. 

Dr. CAMPBELL’S SERMONS. 
8vo, cloth. $1 50. 

*,.* Of dramatic power. 


JoserpH Mazzint. His Life, Writings, and Polit- 
ical Principles; chiefly from Autobiographic 
Sources. With portrait. One vol. crown 8vo. 
$1 75. 

*,* The only complete record of this wonderful man. 

PRINCIPAL SHAIRP’S STUDIES IN POETRY AND 
PuiLosopuy. In one vol.16mo,cloth. $1 50. 

*,* Delightful sketches of Keble, Coleridge, and Words- 

worth. 

F. D. MAURICE ON THE LorpD’s PRAYER. 
vol. 16mo, cloth. $1 25. 

+, Admirable a8 presenting Maurice's tone. 


In one vol. crown 


In one 
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